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Chronicle 


The War.—Along the western front, both in Flanders 
and Picardy, the week has been one of suspense and prep- 
aration. No movement or action of major importance 
has taken place. The severest fight- 
ing occurred in the neighborhood of 
Hill 44, a small but important eleva- 
tion near the Vyverbeek River, north of Kemmel, about 
which sanguinary conflicts have been waged since May 8. 
On May 14 it appeared to be in the hands of the Ger- 
mans again. The next day’s dispatches announced that 
it had been recaptured by the French. Southwest of 
Morlancourt, east of Amiens, the enemy, early in the 
week, opened an intense bombardment on a front of 
nearly a mile, and followed it with an assault which at 
one point gained a footing in the British line, but it was 
repulsed elsewhere with heavy losses. In a counter-at- 
tack the Australians completely restored the British po- 
sitions. They also took the village of Ville-Sur-Ancre 
north of Morlancourt. In a vigorous assault on the Ger- 
man positions south of Hailles, southeast of Amiens, the 
French captured a wood west of the Avre River and held 
it in spite of a strong German counter-attack. Artillery 
duels were reported in the Hailles-Castel sector, and re- 
peated minor and local attacks in the region around Al- 
bert and north and south of the Avre. American bat- 
teries were active around Montididier and in Lorraine. 

After a long period of inactivity, partially broken by 
“ feeler ”’ thrusts, the Italians attacked and destroyed an 
Austrian post at Col dell’Orso, on the northern mountain 
front between the Brenta and the Piave. They had pre- 
pared for the attack by previously taking the dominating 
position of Monte Corno in the Arsa region which leads 
down from the Lagarina Valley and is the main line of 
approach from Trent and Rovereto. They also carried out 
an offensive operation on a large scale in which the Aus- 
trian trenches on Monte Asolone, between the Brenta and 
the Piave were entered, while a British contingent suc- 
cessfully raided the enemy trenches at Canove. Enemy 
efforts to approach the Italian advance line in the Rosole 
Valley at Fortini, in the Posina Valley and on the Col di 
Chele failed. On the southwest front the Austrians were 
driven out of the Casatasson Ridge north of Monte 
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Grappa. In two strong attacks on Monte Mantello 
north of Tresegnori, and near Mount Stablet, in the 
Adamello district, they were also thrown back with heavy 
losses. 

An Austrian battleship of the Viribus Unitis type 
(20,000-ton ships) was torpedoed and sunk by Italian 
naval forces in Pola Harbor. 

Recently Germany protested that she had no plans of 
territorial aggrandizement in the East. The declaration 
was followed this week by the news that the Kaiser had 

selected four Kings to rule over 

Be cates toms Lithuania, Courland, Esthonia and 

_ Poland. A state of war was also de- 

clared in the Russian cities of Ekaterinoslav, Odessa and 

Poltava, while in spite of the armistice German bands 
were advancing in the Don Cossack region. 

At the conference held at the German Great Head- 
quarters, Emperer Charles of Austria, induced by the 
internal troubles in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, seems 
to have given the Kaiser a free hand and to have ac- 
cepted a new treaty of alliance with Germany, widely in- 
terpreted as making Austria-Germany a German colony 
or vassal State. Political, military and economic ques- 
tions were regulated on the basis of a twenty-years’ 
agreement. The Kings of Saxony and Bavaria appeared 
uninvited at the conference of the Emperors and insisted 
upon participating as the heads of important German 
States. Several German papers speak of the alliance as 
a great and happy stroke. The Korwarts on the contrary 
writes : ' 


An alliance can only have an assured foundation if it rests 
on the willing consent of the people. Of such a basis we see 
little sign at the present moment in Austria. Germany today 
in Austria-Hungary, thanks to the Pan-German propaganda, is 
heartily unpopular, not only with the Slav majority, but also 
with a considerable portion of the German-Magyar minority. 


Paul S. Reinach, the American Minister at Pekin, has 
officially informed the State Department at Washington 
of the conclusion of a treaty between the Japanese and 
Chinese governments for a defensive alliance against 
Germany, for mutual protection for the duration of the 
war. 
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President Wilson opened the National Red Cross Drive 
for $100,000,000 at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on May 18. The substance of his speech is con- 

tained in his declaration that there are 
whe President's Red two duties with which we are face to 
Cross Speech ss i ‘ , 
face. The first is to win the war, the 
second is to win it greatly and worthily. The following 
are some of the most characteristic sentences of his ad- 


dress: 


I have heard gentlemen recently say that we must get 5,000,- 
000 men ready.. Why limit it to 5,000,000? I have asked the 
Congress of the United States to name no limit, because the 
Congress intends, I am sure, as we all intend, that every ship 
that can convey men or supplies shall go laden upon every voy- 
age with every man and every supply she can carry. And, we 
are not to be diverted from the grim purpose of winning the 
war by any insincere approaches upon the subject of peace. 
I can say with a clear conscience that I have tested those in- 
timations, and have found them insincere. I now recognize them 
for what they are, an opportunity to have a free hand, particu- 
larly in the East, to carry out purposes of conquest and exploi- 
Every proposal with regard to accommodation in the 
Now, 


tation. 
West involves a reservation with regard to the East. 
so far as I am concerned, I intend to-stand by Russia as well 


as France. 

Before signing the Overman bill, which passed the 
House after passing the Senate, and which endows the 
Chief Executive with greatly increased powers, the Presi- 

dent created something of a sens&tion 

The President and the . os : . 
innitiiaaiten in official circles and surprised the 
country by appointing Charles E. 
Hughes to act with Attorney General Gregory in the in- 
vestigation of the criminal charges made by Gutzon Bor- 
glum in regard to aircraft production. This appointment 
took place simultaneously with another sweeping action 
on the part of the President. In a letter to Senator Mar- 
tin, the Democratic floor leader, the President again stated 
his disapproval of the phrasing of the pending Chamber- 
lain resolution authorizing further inquiry by the Senate 
Military Committee into the conduct of the war. The 
passage of such a resolution, he declared, would be equiv- 
alent to a vote of want of confidence in the Administra- 
tion and would virtually be an attempt to take over the 
conduct of the war. The resolution was submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Audits and Expenses. This Com- 
mittee by a three to two vote, ordered a favorable report 
on the resolution after modifying it! This modification 
limited it to “the progress of aircraft and ordnance pro- 
duction in the United States or into the status of the 
Quartermaster General’s supplies or expenditures in any 
of those branches of the War Department.” All refer- 
ences to the “ conduct of the war” were taken out and a 
proviso added: “ Nothing in this resolution shall be held 
to authorize the Military Affairs Committee to take over 
in any manner, direct or superintend the executive branch 


of the Government of the war.” It was thought that 


the President would not oppose the resolution in this 
modified form without opposing an investigation pure 
and simple into the material preparation of the war. He 
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opposed it nevertheless on the ground that even thus 
modified it would in effect authorize a “ dragnet” in- 
vestigation by the Military Committee. 

The British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Arthur J. 
Balfour, in giving explanations in the House of Com- 
mons in connection with Emperor Charles’s “ peace ”’ let- 

ter to Prince Sixtus de Bourbon, re- 
one aaapeer cently made public by the President 
— of the French Republic, said that no 
effort at conversations had ever been made by the Cen- 
tral Powers in the interest of a fair and honorable peace. 
He stated, however, that “If any representative of any 
belligerent country desires seriously to lay before us any 
proposals, we are ready to listen to them.” The letter 
in question had been examined by a committee of the 
French Chamber, added Mr. Balfour, and the conclusion 
had been reached that it did not provide any adequate 
or satisfactory basis for an honorable peace. 

According to the statement of Mr. Balfour, the letter 
of the Emperor to his relative, Prince Sixtus de Bourbon, 
was conveyed by the Prince to President Poincaré and the 
French Premier, under the seal of the greatest secrecy, 
but with no permission to communicate it to anyone ex- 
cept the King of England and the British Premier. The 
letter was confmunicated to the French and the British 
Premier under these pledges. The American Govern- 
ment has no ground of complaint against the French or 
British Governments because it was not informed of the 
letter. It realizes that the peculiar circumstances under 
which the correspondence with the Austrian Emperor’s 
brother-in-law was conducted imposed conditions of con- 
fidence and secrecy that could not be disregarded by an 
honorable statesman. It is pointed out also that the 
United States Government has not entered into any such 
formal undertaking as bound the Entente Allies not to 
consider peace proposals separately, though President 
Wilson has declared that any peace that would be ac- 
ceptable must embody fundamentals upon which America 
and the Entente Allies were in complete accord. 


Ireland.—The arrest of the Sinn Fein leaders on May 
17 came as an unexpected development in the Irish situ- 
Some 500 members were apprehended, among 

; _ the more prominent being Professor 

“~~ _ ros Edward de Valera, ho Arthur 
— Griffith, Vice-President and founder; 
Darrell Figgis, one of the secretaries ; William Cosgrove, 
one of the treasurers; Dr. Thomas Dillon and the Coun- 
tess Markievicz, members of the executive committee. 
All the Sinn Fein members of Parliament were arrested. 
Other notable Sinn Feiners, now in prison, are Dr. Rich- 
ard Hayes, Thomas Hunter, Joseph McCriath, Patrick 
O’Keefe, Joseph McGuiness; Denis McCullough, H. 
Mellows, J. McGrath, John M. Centee, Sean Milroy, 
George Gerachty, Sean McGarry, Walter Scales, Todge 
Barry, Peter Hourihan and Dr. McNabb. 
Simultaneously with the arrests Viscount French, the 


ation. 























Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, published the following 
proclamation : 


Whereas, it has come to our knowledge that certain subjects 
of his Majesty the King, domiciled in Ireland, have conspired 
to enter, and have entered, into treasonable communication with 
the German enemy; and 

Whereas, such treachery is a menace to the fair name of 
Ireland and its glorious military record, a record which is a 
source of intense pride to a country whose sons always distin- 
guished themselves and fought with valor; and 

Whereas, drastic measure must be taken to put down this 
German plot, which means will be solely directed against that 
plot; now, therefore, we, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
Governor-General of Ireland, have thought fit to issue this 
proclamation, as follows: 

That it is the duty of all loyal subjects of his Majesty to 
assist in every way his Majesty’s Government in Ireland to sup- 
press this treasonable conspiracy and to defeat the treacherous 
attempt to Germany to defame the honor of Irishmen for their 
own ends. 

That we hereby call upon all loyal subjects of his Majesty in 
Ireland to aid in crushing such conspiracy, and so far as in 
them lies to assist in securing an effective prosecution of the 
war and the welfare and safety of the Empire. 

That as a means to this end we shall cause still further steps 
to be taken to facilitate and encourage voluntary enlistment in 
Ireland in his Majesty’s forces, in the hope that, without resort 
to compulsion, the contribution of Ireland to these forces may 
be brought up to the proper strength and made to correspond 
to the contributions of other parts of the. Empire. 

Chief Secretary Shortt declared that he, with the Lord 
Lieutenant, accepted full responsibility for the stern 
measures taken with the Sinn Fein leaders, which were 
directed, he said, solely against a dangerous German in- 
trigue of which they had knowledge. 

The same press Association dispatch, which is the 
source of this information, goes on to say: 

The Irish Government are fully aware that the number of 
Irishmen and Irish women in active co-operation with the Ger- 
man enemy is very small, but many might unknowingly become 
involved, and they believe, therefore, they can rely upon the 
support of the Irish without regard to creed or political views 
in the measures they have taken. The Irish Government are 
determined to take every necessary step to stamp out the Ger- 
man plot. 

No formal charge has as yet been preferred against the 
prisoners, who were taken into custody on warrants is- 
sued under the Defense of the Realm act. The residences 
and offices of the Sinn Feiners in Dublin were visited and 
documents, books and letters found in them were seized. 
No violence has been reported. 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal, commenting on the 
situation, said in part: 

Conscription is to be launched in Ireland under the cover of 
revelations connected with an alleged German plot. That ap- 
pears to be the meaning of this rather strange proclamation, 
which is Chief Secretary Shortt’s first word to the Irish 
prophets. Of course it is not impossible that a few foolish men 
in Ireland may have been interested in a conspiracy to invoke 
German aid, as the Covenanters threatened to invoke it in 1914, 
but the Irish people have never been pro-German, and, notwith- 
standing all the provocation received-from the English Govern- 
ment, they are not pro-German today. 
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The Lord Mayor of Dublin, who had already received 
his passports and intended to leave for the United States 
at an early date in order to confer with President Wilson, 
made the following statement, published by the Chicago 
Tribune: 

I am uncertain now about my departure. De Valera was a 
member of the Mansion House conference that was opposing 
conscription. Developments might necessitate my remaining 
here indefinitely. It is certain I shall not go as long as I think 
I am needed here. One reason of my trip to the United States 
was to explain to the people there that, while we agree with 
the Sinn Fein, we have at no time sympathized with the idea 
that we should use force to gain Irish freedom. No one can 
tell now for the moment what will be the result of the Gov- 
ernment’s move with the responsible leaders in prison. 

Mr. John Dillon, head of the Irish Nationalists, refused 
to make any statement when interviewed, but called a 
meeting of the Irish party to discuss the developmerts. 
Mr. William O’Brien, Nationalist member of Parliament 
for Cork, is quoted as saying that the effect of the arrest 
of Mr. Arthur Griffith, the Sinn Fein candidate for Par- 
liament, would be his unanimous election to represent 
Cavan. 

English newspaper comment on the arrests is re- 
strained, pending the publication of evidence of the pro- 
German plot, said to be in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. The same is true of editorial comment in the 
United States. The obscurity shrouding the entire pro- 
ceeding has made our journals suspend judgment. Thus 
the New York Evening Post, while not unsympathetic, is 
non-committal. It said on May 18: 

If the Countess Markievicz, Professor de Valera, Dr. Dillon, 
and others have been guilty of treasonable acts in connection 
with the Germans, their fate is sealed and no one will have the 
slightest sympathy for them. Ireland has a hard fight before her, 
and needs the world’s aid, but she will not get it if any of her 
leaders ask German aid or seek the Kaiser’s support. If, on the 
other hand, this is a new English campaign of terrorism, it is 
another terrible misfortune, and may mean the beginning of 
bloodshed—a bloodshed so unnecessary as to wring everybody’s 
heart, whatever one’s sympathies. Yesterday the House of 
Commons adjourned without a sign of a Home Rule bill being 
introduced, despite Lloyd George’s promises; hence any hope 
of aid from this source has failed. But we do not ask our read- 
ers to take our view alone as to the critical conditions in Ireland 
and the nature of the catastrophe which may now be in sight. 


The day before the arrests took place, the Irish party, 
whose head is Mr. John Dillon, issued a statement ac- 
cusing the British Government of bad faith in the matter 
of Home Rule, and declaring that the recent promise of it 
was insincere and intended to deceive the House of Com- 
mons, the British public, the allied European nations, and 
especially the Government and people of the United 
States: 


We beg of the American people and Government, in the mem- 
ory of the bonds of sympathy which have existed between the 
American and Irish nations ever since the foundation of the 
republic, to urge upon their British Allies the duty of imme- 
diately applying, in the case of Ireland, those principles of demo- 
cratic freedom and national self-determination so magnificently 
set forth in President Wilson’s declarations, the benefit of which 
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is denied to Ireland, while the Irish people are called on to fight 
for them in foreign lands. 


A more formal appeal to the United States Government 
was embodied in a petition adopted by the National 
Order of the Friends of Irish Freedom at a large meeting 
held in New York City on May 18. After emphasizing 
the loyalty of members of the convention to the United 
States and their readiness to make every sacrifice for its 
honor and interests, the convention called attention to the 
aid given by Irishmen to America in the revolutionary, 
Mexican, Civil and Spanish Wars, and asked that Amer- 
ica now make a return to Ireland and extend to Ireland 
the application of the President’s principle “ of the right 
of every people to self-rule and self-determination,” “ pro- 
vided that can be made without injury to America’s honor 
or interests, or violation of America’s relations to her co- 
belligerents.” The petition’insisted on the disastrous ef- 
fects of England’s administration of Ireland, and es- 
pecially the arresting of her development, the destruction 
of her industries and the driving forth to other lands of 
her sons and daughters; it characterized the question as 
an international one, which if not settled satisfactorily 
now, would continue to trouble the world and remain a 


danger to the world’s peace. It concludes as follows: 


Because of the immense sacrifices of every kind which the 
United States is now making, and is prepared to make, our 
country now has it in its power to effect a settlement of this 
disturbing condition which so seriously weakens England and 
takes from her the power to make her full contribution of 
strength to her co-belligerents; such a result would be a lasting 
tribute to the moral leadership of America, and ts accomplish 
it we urge our Government to exert every legitimate and 
friendly influence in favor of self-determination for the people 
of Ireland. 

We therefore respectfully ask the President and Congress to 
take such measures as, in their wisdom and judgment, are best 
calculated to bring about this result. 


The House of Commons adjourned on May 16 until 
May 28. The promised Home Rule bill was not intro- 
duced, nor could any of the members say when it would 
be introduced. Mr. George Nicoll Barnes, Labor Mem- 
ber of the War Council, in a speech of welcome to the 
members of the American Labor Mission, said that “ Ire- 
land must have its Parliament,’ but he was, perhaps, 
merely voicing the same views as when he said, in the 
course of the same speech, that “ Labor is in complete 
sympathy with Irish national sentiment.” 

Both in England and Ireland there is the greatest un- 
certainty in the matter of the enforcement of conscrip- 
tion. The announcement made by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Bryan Mahon on May 9 of his retirement from the 
post of Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Ireland was 
taken by many to be an indication of the intention of the 
Government ‘to proceed with conscription. But this im- 
pression has been somewhat weakened by the report that 
a number of prominent Irishmen have submitted to Lloyd 
George a petition to have General Mahon, who is popu- 
lar with large classes in Ireland, appointed director of 
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recruiting in Ireland. A stronger indication of the pos- 
sibility of a change of plan on the part of the Govern- 
ment is found by others in the statement which occurs 
in the Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation: “ We shall 
cause still further steps to be taken to facilitate and en- 
courage voluntary enlistment in Ireland in his Majesty’s 
forces.” 

The New York Herald, basing its information on a dis- 
patch from Dublin printed in the London Times, says that 
signatures are being invited in Ireland to a proposal that 
the Irish question be submitted for adjudication to a 
competent international tribunal. Such a tribunal might 
consist, for example, of the United States and the neu- 
tral Powers of Europe. 

News came on May 20 that seventy-three Sinn Fein 
prisoners were deported from Ireland to Wales on May 
18, and on the same day Count Plunkett was arrested. 


Russia.—According to a dispatch to the London Times 
dated Petrograd, April 30, there is practically no food in 
the markets or shops of the capital. Very little meat can 
be obtained, while flour, sugar, pota- 
toes, cheese or grain cannot be had at 
all. Black bread is doled out at the 
rate of one-eighth of a pound a day. Profiteering or 
speculating in food is common and things to eat are cir- 
culated like money. Here are some prevailing prices: 

Good hares are being sold at £2 10 shillings apiece. Hams 
are offered at £40 and £60 each. Butter costs 42 shillings a 
pound; cheese, 36 shillings a pound; white flour, 30 shillings a 
pound; eggs, 3 shillings apiece; carrots, 5 shillings a pound; 
potatoes, 6 shillings a pound. 


Scarcity of 
Food 


The British colony in Petrograd was forced to wire to 
London for a supply of food, but none was forthcoming. 
Lady Muriel Page, organizer of the Anglo-Russian 
Hospital, who reached New York from Kieff last week, 
reports that conditions in Russia “ present a picture of 
“ Incredible almost incredible anarchy.” She con- 
Anarchy” tinued : 

The general disorganization is hard to realize. In Kieff there 
were 10,000 refugee officers, and in Odessa 11,000, formerly men 
of means and position, now reduced to earning their living by any 
sort of work they could get, driving street cars, selling matches, 
anything. On the streets a well-dressed person is sure to be held 
up and compelled to give up coat or shoes at the point of the 
revolver. The most pitiful thing was the case of the refugee 
officers whom I have mentioned. Before the Bolshevist attack 
the Rada had threatened these men with death if they refused 
to attach themselves to its side. They protested that they wanted 
to go on with the war against the Germans, and the Rada finally 
made them some sort of promise that lessened their suspicious 
attitude. But they did not take sides; the matter had gone no 
further than enrolling them all and giving them passes to go 
about the city when the Bolsheviki attacked. After Kieff was 
captured the Bolsheviki found this list, and purely on the 
strength of it they hunted down and shot 2,600 of these officers. 


It is not expected that the Soviet Government, notwith- 
standing its promises, will be able to organize a fighting 
army, as the Kaiser insists upon Russia’s disarmament. 
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The Pope and the Exchange of Prisoners 


J. Harpinc FIsHe_er, S.J. 


T the annual meeting of the Federation of Catholic 
A Societies, held in Kansas City last August, which 
was graced by the presence of twenty-five Arch- 
bishops and Bishops and by the Apostolic Delegate, a reso- 
lution was passed calling attention to the moral power for 
good exercised by Pope Benedict XV in accordance with 
the unbroken tradition of the Papacy. The occasion which 
gave rise to this beautiful expression of devotedness on 
the part of American Catholics to the Holy See was the 
publication, a few days earlier, of the Pope’s peace pro- 
posals. The famous note to the heads of the belligerent 
nations was only one of the innumerable instances of the 
present Pontiff’s efforts to end or mitigate the suffer- 
ing of the war, and was selected for special comment be- 
cause it was at the time in the thoughts of every intelli- 
gent man in the world, and also because it presented per- 
haps the most striking of the manifestations of Papal 
beneficence in recent times. In spite of the immense 
moral effect undoubtedly produced by the document, it 
failed, nevertheless, of immediate results. Another en- 
deavor, however, not to end the war, but to alleviate its 
horrors, made a year and a half earlier, was entirely suc- 
cessful. A large number of prisoners of various nation- 
alities, incapacitated by wounds or sickness for further 
military service, have returned to their own countries, 
exchanging the rigors of confinement in enemy lands for 
the comforts, however small, of their own homes. This 
exchange of prisoners, which is still taking place at in- 
tervals and will in all probability be continued to the 
end of the war, was brought about by the initiative and 
tact of the Holy See. American prisoners will doubtless 
be included in the arrangement, and is is well for our 
people to realize the source from which this great boon 
has come. 

Early in the year 1915 the results of the diplomatic 
exertions of the Vatican in this regard were published by 
the Osservatore Romano, but it is only recently that the 
details of the negotiations which led up to the happy con- 
clusion of the agreement were made known by the Civilta 
Cattolica, the Jesuit periodical of Rome. The writer was 
given access to the original documents, now in the Vati- 
can.archives, and the facts are beyond question. 

The first notification thet the Holy Father had set his 
hand to this work was given to the public by the Pope 
himself in his allocution of Christmas Eve, 1914. On that 
occasion he said that he regretted having failed to secure 
for the mothers and wives of the combatants the consola- 
tion of knowing that at least for the few hours conse- 
crated to the memory of the Birth of the Prince of Peace 
the rain of shells on their loved ones should be halted. 
He had, however, he said, good reason to hope for the 





success of his efforts to arrange an exchange of prisoners 
incapacitated for further military service. 

The ground of his hope, as we learn from the Civilta 
Cattolica, was the fact that the Supreme Pontiff had 
already made tentative proposals for such an exchange 
to the Powers and had received in return definite assur- 
ances from Great Britain, Serbia and Turkey of their 
willingness to cooperate with him. Serbia sent a favor- 
able reply on December 24 through L. Michailovitch, 
Serbian Minister at Cettinge; Turkey signified her ap- 
proval on the same day through Mgr. Dolci, Delegate 
Apostolic at Constantinople. Great Britain had endorsed 
the plan two days earlier, being the first to respond to the 
wishes of the Holy Father. 

England’s answer was doubtless facilitated by the fact 
that the Government at London, ten days before, had 
made similar proposals to the German Government, with- 
out, however, having received any reply.. The negotia- 
tions between the Holy See and Great Britain were car- 
ried on by Cardinal Gasquet and Sir Rennell Rood, Brit- 
ish Ambassador at the Quirinal, for although the Pope 
had agreed, two weeks previously, to the British sugges- 
tion of the appointment of an Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty to the 
Holy See, and Sir Henry Howard had been given the 
post on December 16, he did not arrive in Rome until 
December 23, and did not present his credential letters 
until December 30. 

The other Powers were not long in announcing their 
assent. The date on which Germany agreed has not been 
published, but it was not later than December 29, for on 
that day the Papal Secretary of State sent a telegram to 
the Prussian Ministry thanking the Emperor for his 
kindly acceptance of the Pope’s suggestions. By the same 
time the Vatican had already received, if not: definite 
assurances, at least quasi-promises of approval of the 
proposed exchange from Austria-Hungary and Belgium. 
Neither France nor Russia had given any signs of acqui- 
escing in the scheme, and the Ambassador of Great Bri- 
tain at the Quirinal was urged by the Holy Father on 
December 29 to bring British influence to bear on these 
countries to persuade them to agree to the proposal. 

France replied unfavorably to the proposition on 
December 30, President Poincaré forwarding the decision 
of the Council of Ministers through a distinguished 
French prelate. The reasons alleged for this disapproval 
were two: a similar scheme had already been proposed 
by Switzerland and rejected; and in addition Germany, 
which was believed to be in great need of officials, was 
thought to be eager for the opportunity to employ inca- 
pacitated soldiers and officers in non-combatant functions. 
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Notwithstanding the silence of Russia and the ex- 
pressed refusal of France, the Holy Father on December 
31, 1914, dispatched to their Majesties, the Sovereigns of 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, 
Russia and Serbia, a formal proposal in the following 
identic telegram : 

Replying on the sentiments of Christian charity which ani- 
mates your Majesty, we beg you to consent to end the present 
year and to begin the new with an act of supreme generosity by 
accepting Our proposal that the belligerent nations should ex- 
change the prisoners who have become incapacitated for further 


military service. 
Pore Benepict XV. 


As the Emperor of Turkey was not a Christian, the 
telegram sent to Méhméd V on the same day appealed 
to his sentiments of humanity. 

3efore the close of the following day, January I, 1915, 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bavaria and 
Serbia had ‘telegraphed their final formal acceptance of 
the proposed exchange, their answers being received in 
the order in which they are enumerated. George V, King 
of Great Britain; William II, Emperor of Germany; 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria-Hungary, and Peter, 
King of Serbia, sent their replies personally to his Holli- 
ness. King Louis III did not reply personally, but the 
}avarian Minister of Foreign Affairs instructed Baron 
von Ritter, Bavarian Minister at the Holy See, to inform 
the Cardinal Secretary of State of his Government’s 
acceptance. 

Favorable answers from the other belligerent nations 
followed in quick succession. On January 3, M. Sazo- 
now, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, bade the Rus- 
sian Minister at the Holy See convey to the Papal Sec- 
retary of State the acceptance of his Majesty, the Em- 
peror. Nicholas II addressed a personal communication 
to the same effect to the Holy Father on January 6. King 
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Albert telegraphed his agreement to Cardinal Gasparri on 
January 5. On the same day Mgr. Dolci sent word that 
the Ottoman Government had ‘accepted the proposal, and 
‘on January 9 the Sultan, Méhméd V, replied to the Pope 
in the same sense in a note signed with his own name. 

France also fell into line. For on January 4 the Holy 
Father appealed once more to “the noble and generous 
French nation to follow the example of the other sover- 
eigns of the belligerent nations, who had all accepted his 
proposal.” France, in spite of former opposition, waived 
objections, and on January 5 manifested fullest agree- 
ment in a telegram sent by Raymond Poincaré, President 
of the French Republic. Nicholas, King of Montenegro, 
who had been approached on the subject on January I, 
personally made known his acceptance to the Supreme 
Pontiff on January 13. On January 17, Yoshihito, Em- 
peror of Japan, assured the Holy Father that he was in 
entire accord with the latter’s desire to alleviate the evils 
of the war. He declared, however, that no Japanese pris- 
oners were in the hands of Japan’s enemies. 

By the middle of January, therefore, in the year 1915, 
all difficulties had been swept away and all the belligerent 
nations were committed to the exchange of prisoners 
incapacitated for further military service. The Holy 
Father had succeeded where Great Britain and Switzer- 
land had failed. The plan was soon reduced to action. 
Early in February, 450 French aad German prisoners 
were exchanged through the agency of Switzerland and 
ninety British and German prisoners through the agency 
of Holland. Since that time the numbers have run up 
into many thousands. The whole course of the diploma- 
tic negotiations, with their felicitous results, is clear evi- 
dence of the Pope’s strict impartiality and lifts his minis- 
trations in behalf of suffering humanity to a plane of 
Christian charity, strongly in contrast with the prevailing 
paroxysm of universal hate. 


The Catholic Daily Paper 


J. C. WatsH 


HE frequently heard demand for a Catholic daily 
newspaper suggests that there are misconceptions 

of the part a newspaper plays. What people have at the 
back of their minds when they plead the need for such a 
paper is that it should be in some sense a pulpit, and with 
us the pulpit privilege, in matters which as Catholics we 
consider vital, is wisely reserved for those who are espe- 
cially trained for its use. Even if it were practicable to 
attend to this part of the scheme, it would still be neces- 
sary to reckon with the more vital newspaper truth, that 
reading, like kissing, goes by favor. The fact that a hun- 
dred, or a dozen, people go to the same church on Sunday 
has very little influence upon the considerations by which 
they are guided when it comes to choosing their news- 
paper. There are some very shrewd and ingenious people 





always studying what they can put into their papers that 
will attract readers, and if one runs through the publica- 
tions of a single day he will see what it is that experience 
proves to be interesting. Much of what he sees will make 
him gasp in wonderment, but what he will unavoidably 
conclude is that the daily newspaper in a large enough 
city is a reflex of some distinguishable collection of intel- 
lectual habits, each conforming, in some way not always 
easy to account for, to economic and cultural status. The 
publisher discovers his market and serves it with the same 
pabulum year after year. The Catholic Church being 
what it is, it would be beyond the wisdom of a cardinal 
archbishop to make a paper which would be acceptable, 
as a newspaper, to all the varieties of taste to be found 
among the two millions of Catholics in the New York 





















area, almost all of whom would still resort to the mediums 
through which they had hitherto been provided with what 
they want. 

The Christian Science people have, apparently, never- 
theless succeeded. But have they? Theirs is very em- 
phatically a class paper. It is constructed to suit a very 
highly specialized constituency. It so happens that the 
Christian Science organization is made up almost entirely 
of people of a fairly uniform order of mentality. They 
are about on a level in intellectual alertness, in social posi- 
tion, in cultural foundations. They even run close to a 
single political type. The Catholic Church is cosmopol- 
itan. The only equality it knows is established in front of 
the communion-rail. 

Anywhere outside a great city the task would be still 
more difficult, for of recent years the tendency has been 
to include the newspaper in the same class as public 
utilities, competition being possible only when combina- 
tion is impossible. It is already true in many large cities 
that more than one morning newspaper is as impracticable 
as more than one water supply. The rule that applies 
here is that the paper prints only what may be supposed 
to interest everybody, and studiously avoids, correspond- 
ingly, printing what will only interest somebody. It is 
decided for us, with due regard for the amount of white 
paper available after the advertisers have been satiated, 
that we may take as much as we please of each course in 
a table d’héte of sport, stock gambling, theatrical gossip, 
local politics and world news, with just enough savorless 
editorial comment to honor an ancient newspaper tradi- 
tion. All that can be said in the positive about such sur- 
vivals is that, like the appendix, they retain certain possi- 
bilities of inflammation. Such a paper, even in the hands 
of Catholics, could not be a Catholic newspaper. The 
best that could be hoped for would be that it would not 
be anti-Catholic, and in the main business considerations 
prevent it from being that, no matter in whose hands it is. 
It used to be that no community thought itself well served 
which had not a paper intended to advance the fortunes 
of each of the great political parties, but the progress of 
standardizing and stereotyping has now reached a point 
where the advertiser dictates the publication of one paper 
in his own interest and refuses to support two in the 
interest of the rival political parties. 

A Catholic daily, therefore, if one were desirable, 
would have to take only such part of the field, if printed 
in a large city, as it could get away from other papers 
catering to the prevailing tastes in different orders of 
society. If its influence were to be extended to other 
parts of the continent, where a local Catholic daily would 
be an economic impossibility, some single feature would 
have to be the attraction, for the news would be old be- 
fore it reached the reader, and yesterday’s news is deader 
than last year’s leaves. Moreover, daily-newspaper ad- 
vertising has a local appeal and sets no store by extra- 
territorial privilege. 

At first sight, no doubt, the position looks rather hope- 
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less, but it is so only in the sense that the position looked 
hopeless for the little shops when they saw the depart- 
ment stores taking all the neighborhood business. The 
present-day complement of the department store is the 
little shop that specializes, that has something to offer 
whose attractiveness has an appeal above the drab level 
of the bargain-counter. These little shops are able, in 
many cases, to add to their local sales a volume of busi- 
ness attracted from all parts of the continent by con- 
vincing advertisement. Similarly, if there is a printed 
message for which the daily paper has no place, the thing 
to do is to give it all the excellence it will carry and then 
spread it as far abroad as the demand exists. The more 
the newspaper becomes negative from interest, the more 
those whose minds have a positive quality must look 
elsewhere for satisfaction. Only, as the complement to a 
big daily paper cannot be a little daily paper, for the very 
reason that distance of carriage is destructive of the vital 
feature of the daily, the news of the day, the choice is 
between the daily publication of something which is not 
a newspaper and the less frequent issue of a paper which 
may carry its positive message with increased authority. 

There is some room for the question, also, whether the 
efficacy of the daily press, even at its best, as a formative 
influence upon public opinion, is not mis-rated. The 
newspaper affirms opinion, recognizes and voices existing 
opinion, rather than forms opinion. In all of us there are 
citadels of conviction, or of prejudice, against which the 
leader writers may thunder in vain. It is when we see 
our own views properly set forth that we are convinced 
opinion is being formed, wholly forgetful that the other 
reader may be impervious, if not actually contemptuous. 
Who has not noticed that a newspaper of apparently im- 
mense influence in local affairs might be utterly without 
influence in national controversies, its audience being ex- 
actly the same? 

True, the journal which most nearly reflects the funda- 
mental opinions of its readers is in the best position to 
guide its readers in circumstances that call for leading. 
But its ability to guide and the readiness of its readers 
to be led will be in the measure in which a unity of 
thought and understanding has been established between 
them. Where that unity and understanding have been 
established, where there is a well-defined common pur- 
pose, an obligation devolves upon the reader 6f which 
few, in these careless times, are even conscious. Prob- 
ably those who are showing an interest in the possibility 
of a Catholic daily do begin to sense it. 


Catholics at Oxford 


Cuar_es D. Pater, S.J. 


HE soul of Oxford has “ suffered a [war] change 
into something rich and strange.” Rich, indeed, 
it has proved, gloriously rich. Some had thought that 
the 3,000 gilded youths who loitered in its cloisters or 
played upon its lawns did not represent the grit of the 
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nation. Now, as they scan the war-rolls or read the 
letters of young Oxford from the front, they know bet- 
ter. The Oxford of four years ago is all in khaki, and 
much of its best lies sleeping under the soil of France. 

But what of the place today, the deserted mother of 
countless brave sons? Well, she is not altogether de- 
serted, for many new sons have come to her. Of under- 
graduates, indeed, she has but 300 instead of 3,000, and 
these are mostly the very young. A few have already 
come back to her crippled from the war. Nor must we 
forget the women students whose presence has enabled 
us to carry on bravely with our lectures and examina- 
tions. But besides these, there are newcomers to the 
“enchanted city ” who fill the colleges and playing fields 
with a stream of young life, “ rich and strange.” These 
are the cadets, infantry and flying men, who come for a 
course of instruction before getting the King’s commis- 
sion. From every part of the Empire they come, and 
from America. There are Catholics, of course, among 
them, and these find a swift and intimate bond in their 
common Faith. They make a brave show in the church 
at their own Sunday Mass, and they gather daily at the 
Catholic Cadets’ Club, where many friendships are made. 
Other newcomers are the wounded soldiers, officers and 
men, who fill the Town Hall, the Examination Schools, 
two colleges, and other public buildings. If the cadets 
are cheerful, the wounded seem more cheerful still. 
Their loose blue clothes and red ties light up the old 
grey buildings, and knots of them are to be found every- 
where of an afternoon. The Catholics among them have 
their own Mass daily at the Base Hospital, as well as 
occasional week-end retreats at a country house nearby. 
There is one Catholic institution which all Oxford loves, 
and that is Jimmy, the Jesuit bulldog, who “ does his bit ” 
daily by pulling one or other of the crippled soldiers 
round the town in a wheeled chair. Jimmy’s brindle 
coat is as matchless as his pedigree, and he is constantly 
being borrowed by the men “ to be photographed with.” 

And so we “ carry on” with cadets and wounded and 
the girl students and the handful of undergraduates and 
the depleted staff. What the future of Oxford will be, 
with its thousand years of tradition, who shall say? But 
some of us who live under the shadow of its spires and 
watch the signs of the times and wait for the return of 
the tide, think that the Oxford of “after the war” will 
not be unworthy of its great past. It will be more closely 
linked up with the national life and it will be more in 
tune with the great traditions of its founders. 

The Catholic spirit has always lurked in Oxford, how- 
ever much overlaid by Erastianism. The University 
clung tenaciously to the old Faith and could not utterly 
forget the days of Roger Bacon and Adam Marsh. A 
thousand links have ever bound it to its Catholic glories. 
The very names of the colleges, “ Corpus Christi,” for 
instance, and “ All Souls,” the provisions of its statutes, 
the Latin grace at dinner, the numerous statues of Our 
Lady, the survivals of pious customs: all these mark off 
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Oxford from the English Universities which have nv 
such roots in pre-Reformation soil. And those who live 
in Oxford feel that all these things are not merely curious 
survivals of a dead past, but point to a vital and inspiring 
element of university life today. 

“IT welcome the Benedictines back to Oxford,” said a 
Vice-Chancellor over twenty years ago, when matriculat- 
ing the first batch of students from the newly founded 
Benedictine house of studies. No less cordial was the 
welcome given to another Religious Order, which, though 
it lacked pre-Reformation links with Oxford, had drawn 
many of its sons from the University since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The first Master of the Jesuit hall, 
Richard Clarke, was himself an Oxford man, and, like his 
patron, Edmund Campion, had been a Fellow of St. John’s 
College. The Jesuit hall today stands upon St. John’s 
ground, and in it are kept two souvenirs of St. John’s 
men: the oar with which Richard Clarke rowed against 
Cambridge in his undergraduate days and the rope which 
bound Edmund Campion to the hurdle when he was 
dragged at the horse’s heels to Tyburn to be hanged. 

Jesuits and Benedictines were followed by Franciscans, 
whose return to Oxford recalled some of the most brill- 
iant pages of medieval history. Later came a fourth 
Catholic house of studies, this time for the secular clergy 
of the diocese of Birmingham. And meanwhile the Holy 
Child Sisters had established a center for Catholic women 
students, clerical and lay; and the Catholic laymen, shep- 
herded by their own chaplain, were increasing in numbers 
and influence. So, very quietly, returned the tide of 
Catholic life to Oxford during the twenty years before 
the war. 

What has happened since the blow fell? Oxford had 
been watching the new arrivals. The “dons” had noted 
the brilliant successes achieved by the young religious in 
the honors examinations and in the scholarships. The 
University lecturers welcomed such keen auditors: the 
tutors commended their intelligence and zest. The 
authorities went out of their way to show that they re- 
garded the return of Catholics to Oxford, not as an ag- 
gressive incursion of aliens, but as a very fitting restora- 
tion of old and honorable links. Since war broke out the 
University has conferred an honorary M.A. upon Father 
Cuthbert, the distinguished Franciscan; it has set up a 
tablet in honor of Roger Bacon and confided it to the care 
of the friars; it has invited a Jesuit, Father Martindale, 
to lecture on the classics, and most significant of all, it has 
recently introduced, quite spontaneously, new legislation 
with the object of giving permanence to and improving 
the status of the Catholic halls. 

Oxford, in fact, is obviously glad that the Catholic 
point of view in theology, in philosophy, in social science 
and in history should be put forward frankly and fear- 
lessly. Indeed, it is largely in response to requests from 
leading University teachers that the Catholic halls have 
recently begun to organize lectures and conferences on 
Catholic subjects. They have rented a charming thir- 




















teenth-century building, formerly a chapel, and in the 
heart of the city, and installed there the beginnings of a 
Catholic reference library and reading room. ‘Lhere, too, 
nearly a hundred lectures have been given during the past 
two years, and, considering the depleted state of the Uni- 
versity, they have been well attended. As an indication 
of the range of subjects treated we may mention 
“ Newman” (Father Rickaby, S.J.) ; “ The Benedictine 
Order ” (Dom Anselm Parker, O.S.B.) ; “ Medieval Ox- 
ford” (Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.); “The Law of 
Nations” (F. F. Urquhart); “Christian Science” 
(Father Thurston, S.J.) ; “ Theosophy ” (Father Martin- 
dale, S.J.), and “Elizabethan Drama” (Miss Mary 
Segar). We confidently anticipate a great extension of 
this enterprise after the war: the creation, in fact, of a 
well-staffed Catholic institute, drawing on the best Cath- 
olic talent in the country, attracting lecturers from abroad 
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and making provision for research students from other 
lands. The flourishing Oxford branch of the Catholic 
Social Guild, too, with its Schools Examination Board, 
suggests the formation of a regular Catholic faculty of 
social studies. 

Those at Oxford—and they are many—who are trying 
to bring the University into closer touch with public life 
and to extend its influence among working-class educa- 
tional bodies, naturally turn to their Catholic colleagues 
for aid. They feel increasingly the massive strength of 
the Catholic tradition and they recognize how much of 
the modern working-class movement is but an instinctive 
reaching out after those ideals of human dignity and 
human liberty which the Church has persistently upheld. 
Thus, while Catholics have much to learn from Oxford, 
Oxford is glad to find inspiration in the ideals of that 
Catholicism which it has welcomed so cordially. 


The Anti-Catholic Trend of the Prohibition 


Movement 


IsSMENA T. MARTIN 


set up their citadel in Maryland, lavishing alike 

their funds and their venom on the Catholic 
Church. Unmindful or ignorant of the fact that Catholic 
Maryland gave to America its first taste of religious 
liberty, these bigots have established headquarters in the 
city of Baltimore, whence is issued a paper that vies 
with the Menace for indecency and for its venomous 
attacks upon the Catholic Church. Each issue is full of 
malice, and advertises lewd books and cartoons. The 
band of fanatics at the head of this anti-Catholic move- 
ment, if not in the actual employ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at least are aided and abetted by that 
institution. Meetings and initiations have been held in 
the Methodist churches of Baltimore, and, on the eve 
of a recent election, an “anti-Catholic parade” was 
planned for the city. 

Men were candidates for the Legislature and were 
elected, as was Governor Catts of Florida, on an anti- 
Catholic platform, making their campaign exclusively on 
the. issue of intolerance. At least sixteen members of 
the House of Delegates of Maryland owe their election to 
this issue, and the State is now reaping the fruit of the 
seed sown by the Methodist Episcopal Church. So many 
anti-Catholic measures are before the Legislature of 
Maryland, that it would be idle to recount them. The 
first measure brought out was the amendment to the Con- 
stitution, providing for nation-wide prohibition, and this 
was speedily followed, as has been the case in other States 
under similar circumstances, by bills providing for the 
reading of the Bible in public schools, cutting off all 
revenue from Catholic institutions, practically legislat- 
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ing such recognized institutions as the House of the Good 
Shepherd and the various orphan asylums and industrial 
schools, out of existence. 

When it seemed clear that the National Prohibition 
amendment was in danger of being ratified, Cardinal Gib- 
bons sent out the alarm, in a statement issued on Febru- 
ary 6, pointing out the dangers of the amendment, as 
well as its folly, and asking for sane consideration of so 
important a question. The following day, the Maryland 
Legislature passed the bill, ratifying the National 
Prohibition amendment, as a slap at the Cardinal and as 
a call to arms, for those behind the anti-Catholic 
measures. A statement from Cardinal Gibbons, to the 
people of Maryland, is always received with the respect 
and consideration it deserves, and would have a telling 
effect with the people at the polls. Those behind the Pro- 
hibition movement realized this, and dared not trust the 
question to a vote of the residents of that State. So they 
railroaded their bill through with the aid of an anti- 
Catholic legislature. 

The Prohibition amendment out of the way, the spirit 
of intolerance broke out in new channels. One 
after another the anti-Catholic bills were brought 
up for discussion. One of the first measures to 
be shown in the light of day was the so-called Bible- 
reading bill. Intoxicated with the success of the 
Prohibition measure, George Waldron, national or- 
ganizer for the Methodist intolerants, appeared at 
the State House of Maryland to plead for his bill. But 
instead of discussing the measure, he delivered a bitter 
attack on the Catholic Church, referring to the venerable 
Cardinal repeatedly, leaving less than ten minutes of his 
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time for a discussion of the measure before the House. 
Waldron had carefully planned his attack upon the 
Church, and had packed the house with his followers, 
two car-loads of people coming from Baltimore, to be 
ready with the applause at the given signal. Without 
exception, the newspapers of Baltimore excoriated Wal- 
dron for his action, and declared that it was high time 
that the decent Protestants of the State rise as one and 
crush the intolerance before it had brought more shame 
to the State. But the Methodist organization, overjoyed 
at its success in obtaining the floor of the House for its 
harangue, proceeded to print the unprintable attack on 
the Catholics, and to advertise its sale throughout 
Methodist circles. 

Waldron had made the statement that he expects “ the 
streets of Baltimore to run with blood,” after the Na- 
tional Prohibition amendment is in force, “and the 
Catholics cannot have wine for this Mass-business.” He 
has also declared that the organization of which he is a 
leading light “ has powerful influences at work,” to pre- 
vent the shipment of wine to the front, or in or near the 
army or navy training stations, so that the Catholic chap- 
lains may not celebrate Mass. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Methodists have sent a Methodist 
preacher, an Anti-Saloon League employee, to “ investi- 
gate” conditions abroad, in order to stop, if possible, 
shipments of wine “ for any purpose whatever.” 

Any one who is at all in doubt of the anti-Catholic ten- 
dencies of the Prohibition movement need but remember 
that the Anti-Saloon League is a Methodist Church in- 
stitution, its head a Methodist bishop. The anti-Catholic 
forces in Baltimore were organized in the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of that city, and in New York State 
the same forces are at work, again with a Methodist 
bishop at the helm, Bishop Burt, a former resident 
European bishop for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Maryland bigots are publishing cartoons showing 
priests and dignitaries of the Catholic Church tapping 
whiskey barrels and drinking to “ Politics and Religion ” 
and “ Rum and Temperance.” The readers of the paper 
are told that the Pope, the Cardinals, the priests, and the 
devil are against Prohibition, so the Methodists are de- 
termined to make this a bone-dry nation ! 


William H. Anderson, State Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, is a member of the 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which publishes the Voice, a Prohibition paper 
of Washington, D. C. A recent issue of the journal 
Loasts of the fact “ the Methodists had a substantial lead 
in the House of Representatives,” and prints a list show- 
ing the religion of the members of the Senate, the claim 
being made that the Senate is 12.48 per cent Methodist 
and 3.12 per cent Catholic! The paper says that “ The 
Roman Catholics have established outstanding institu- 
tions which make them, today, by far the most prom- 
inent and influential Church in the city,” so the Voice 
is raising funds to build a mammoth Methodist structure 
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to face the Senate buildings, and Methodists are called 
upon to subscribe to this building, as a “ thank offering ” 
for the National Prohibition amendment having been 
passed by the present Congress! 

While the Methodists are thus publicly lining up the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, on 
a religious basis, they call loudly for the heads of 
Catholics in office. The Maryland branch is at present 
deeply concerned because a Catholic is at the head of 
Red Cross work in Italy, even though he is a descendant 
of the illustrious Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Mary- 
land’s signer of the Declaration of Independence. For 
Captain John Carroll of Carrollton, working in Italy 
for the Red Cross, is one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Corps in Paris, and has a son in the 
navy. 

The lesson from Maryland is a call to Catholics every- 
where to keep a keen eye on the Methodist Church, the 
Anti-Saloon League, and the Prohibition measure. They 
represent a trinity of tyranny and the Prohibition amend- 
ment once out of the way the allied anti-Catholic 
measures quickly see the light of day. This was the case 
in Maryland, as in every State where the Methodists have 
gained control. 


Springtime on Staten Island 
B. J. ReILty 


O spring was ever more welcome than this one. We were 
4 all glad to bid good-by to the long winter. Down here 
on Staten Island, as in other parts of the country, it was one 
cold day after another. Raritan Bay, five miles wide, was 
frozen over for the first time in ever so many years. 

Of course, every season has its charm. Winter in the coun- 
try is delightful even if it seems a little long. Burroughs 
complains that the snow-covered fields are somewhat monotonous. 
The landscape, he thinks, does not show so well as when the 
fields are visible. That may be so, but still long stretches of 
snow-covered fields reflecting the noon-day sunshine are not 
without a beauty of their own. A walk through such fields is 
not only invigorating but entrancing. The teeming life of the 
springtime is wanting, but there are things to engage one’s 
attention. 

The much-maligned crows were with us all winter. Their 
caw-caws may not be musical, but they have a friendly ring 
in the winter air. They sound like a loud guffaw, as if the 
crows were having a laugh at some one. Chapman insists that 
they are not so harmful as they are made to appear. He admits 
that they do damage in the cornfield, but he quotes Dr. Merriam 
of the Department of Agriculture who examined 900 crows’ 
stomachs, as saying that the amount of good done by the crow 
in destroying grasshoppers, May beetles, cut-worms and other 
injurious insects, exceeds the loss caused by the destruction of 
corn. The crow, therefore, is not so black as he is painted. 

The starlings too have been with us all winter. Their chirping 
in the eaves of the house was a merry sound. During the cold 
days of winter, the starling has a puffy look, like birds at night- 
fall on their perches. This puffing out of their feathers is a 
protection against the wintry blasts. Just as soon as the days 
grow warmer, the starling assumes its ordinary figure and looks 
a smaller and more metallic-colored bird. 

If one is so fortunate as to live near the water, then there 
are other engaging sights in the winter. The grebe, or hell- 
diver as it is called, has wonderful aquatic ability. When you 














approach near, it will take a.header and remain under the water 
so long that you begin to fear it will be drowned. After a 
rather long swim, it will reappear perhaps a hundred feet away 
from its diving point. The graceful gulls are in evidence all 
along the shore. These scavengers of the sea assembling along 
our bays in such great numbers give a touch of life and beauty 
to the winter landscape, as they circle so gracefully over the 
water. 

The first birds I noticed early in March were three killdees, 
two males and a female. I think I saw them coming from the 
South-land. I noticed them first soaring through the air, and 
that same day I discovered them on the edge of a cow-pond 
nearby. I like to believe they were the same birds. Friends 
reported that they had seen robins the first week of March, 
but it was not until the second week that I saw them. I came 
upon a dozen of them towards evening in an old orchard. They 
are always a welcome sight as the harbingers of spring. A 
few days later I saw a red-winged black-bird perched on the 
topmost branch of a tree. One could not see, but one could 
easily distinguish the melodious notes of the song-sparrow 
about the same time. Then a blue-bird, that famous forerunner 
of spring, swam into our ken. 

There are, I believe, 13,000 species of birds, 1,200 of which 
are in the United States, but unfortunately they don’t all make 
their habitat Staten Island. Dostoevesky, the Russian novelist, 
says that “little birds are the finest things in the world.” They 
surely are wonderful little creatures. How do they find their 
way back to us in the springtime? They go as far away as 
South America, some even to the shores of Patagonia, and 
yet when the spring returns these little feathered prodigies 
come back to the same nest in the north they vacated in their 
fall migration. 

While the birds were coming to remind us that winter was 
disappearing, there were other welcome signs of spring. The 
winter rye was bravely growing and its green gave the first 
color of spring to the fields. The pussy-willows were gathered 
from the meadows and the skunk-cabbage made its appearance. 
Then a warm day came along and it was wonderful to see how 
quickly the grass sprouted and the dim-colored fields took on 
a faint greenish tinge. The buds on the red maple-trees and 
the catkins on the poplars came next. Then one heard the 
peeping of the frogs. 

In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast, 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest, 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove, 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 

of love. 

Toward the middle of April, old winter took a look-in again. 
Scurries of snow swept over the earth, covering the newly- 
ploughed fields and the green grass. All signs of spring dis- 
appeared. The singing of the birds ceased and the “ peeping” 
of the frogs was no longer heard in the land. Then amateur 
gardeners and “ farmerettes” who had planted early to get 
ahead of their friends and neighbors were in a state of great 
worry lest the unexpected snow and frost would ruin their 
germinating plants. April is ever a creature of moods and 
not to be too much trusted. It is a splendid month for the 
poet and the naturalist, but an anxious one for the Hooverites 
who have been preparing, book in hand, all during the winter, 
for early April planting. A soft rain followed by sunshine 
finally melted the snow and the birds began to sing and all 
nature revived immediately. Tulips shone in the gardens. The 
buds on the horse-chestnut trees burst into life; the trees were 
covered with a feathery green; the magnolias and lilacs blos- 
somed in the gardens; the wild violets appeared in the woods; 
butterflies flew about, and each day brought a new indication 
of the springtime. Then May came and with it more birds 
from their homes in the South. Scarlet tanagers, orioles, 
warblers, flickers, flycatchers, finches, swallows, cowbirds, cat- 
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birds, woodpeckers, wrens and many other species of birds 
came prepared for mating and nest-building. 
Longfellow, in the prelude of “ Voices of the Night,” says: 
Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The spring, clothed like a bride, 

When nestling buds unfold their wings, 

And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 

Musing upon many things, 

I sought the woodlands wide. 

The woodland’s wide invite all at this season of the year. There 
are few pleasanter things than a stroll through the woods in 
springtime. The fresh grass, the little growing things all about, 
the nesting birds, the pleasant odors, the branches of the trees 
swaying in the breeze, the leaves “clapping their hands,” all 
conspire to make our quiet stroll restful and satisfying. The 
evenings are interesting. If one is so fortunate as to live 
near a pond or lake on the edge of the woods he will find the 
teeming life a never-failing source of pleasure. The soft cooing 
and calling of the birds, the oc¢asional flashes of bright wings, 
the hum of insects, the croaking of frogs, the darting of fish 
through the water, the scurrying of jack-rabbits in the bushes, 
the cry of a screech owl, or the repeated call of the whip- 
poor-will and all the other wondrous sights and sounds will 
fill the listener’s soul with ecstasy. The springtime with all 
its marvelous beauty has come again. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six hundred words. 


Books for the Camps 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been interested in reading Dr. Walsh’s article on 
“Books for the Camps” in America for May 4, and we are 
concerned that Dr. Walsh should be alarmed lest unworthy 
and unwholesome books reach our men in the camps. Please 
let me say that we are doing our best to guarantee against such 
an unfortunate situation. The books are well looked over be- 
fore being sent out, and it is certainly our intention to weed 
out all books of a vicious, sensuous, or otherwise objectionable 
nature. We should be sorry to have a man of Dr. Walsh’s 
prominence and interest in education gather that we were neglect- 
ing such an important measure. 

Washington. GrorcE B. UTLEy, 

Executive Secretary, American Library Association. 


The Irish Death-Rate 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A correspondent in America, May 11, commenting on an 
article of mine on the Irish death-rate in the United States 
thought that the excessive death-rate among the Irish may be 
due to age rather than to nationality. He is of the opinion 
that the Irish immigrants considered in my statistics have “on 
the average a much higher age than the Jews and Italians”; 
secondly that “the New York Irish are mainly a remnant of the 
long ago,” while the Jews and Italians are for the most part 
recent in arrival. 

Both these conjectures are erroneous. The Irish considered in 
my article were not of Irish descent; they were all born in 
Ireland. The Irish immigrants are not older than the Jews 
and Italians that come in, but of all ages. The statistics I used 
were what are technically called standardized death-rates, not 
crude death-rates. The death-rates for all ages were combined— 
under one year, from one to five years, from five to twenty- 
four years, and so on, and adjusted to the various nationalities. 

New cities of the Northwest have a much lower death-rate 
than the old cities of the East if we take the crude rates, be- 
cause the new cities are made up of younger men and women 
relatively. When a “boom” town is trying to prove that it is 
remarkably “healthy” it uses crude statistics; if these numbers 
are standardized the new towns are often much more danger- 
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ous to live in than the old-established communities. No one 
uses these crude rates now except real-estate dealers who are 
trying to get rid of swamps, railway press-agents, and similar 
jugglers. The crude death-rate of New South Wales in 1909 
was 9.85 per 1,000, but the standardized rate was 13.44. 

The rate among the Austrians and Hungarians in New York 
City is three times less than the rate in Austria-Hungary, owing 
probably to the large percentage of Jews among the Austro- 
Hungarians in New York. The Jews‘ have a very low death- 
rate. The death-rate among the Italians in New York is 40 
per cent lower than that of Italians in Italy. The rate among 
the Russians in New York is only a little over a fifth of what 
it is in Russia. The rates of the English and Welsh in New 
York, however, are almost 19, but at home their rates are only 
a little over 13. The death-rate of the Irish and Germans is 
double that in Ireland and Germany. 

The crude death-rate of the Irish in New York is, males 31.6; 
females, but when standardized it falls to 19 for the 
males and 14.2 for the females. These numbers 19 and 14.2 
are much higher than those of any other nationality, whatever 
the explanation may be. So far the southern European races 
do better as far as longevity is considered in New York than 
they do in their native countries; the northern races do worse, 
and the Irish the worst of all. The Jewish children herded in 
the tenements of the East Side in New York City have a death- 
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rate between 36 and 38 per cent Jower than that of infants from 
native parents in all parts of the city. The avoidance of mother- 
hood by the American and German mothers is one of the chief 
causes of this rate. The euphemism “ premature birth” covers 


abortions, and there are fewer deaths from premature birth 
among the Irish and the Russian Jews than among all the other 
nationalities. There are twice as many deaths from premature 
birth among the children of native mothers as among the Italian 
women’s infants. Prematurity among infants of German parents 
is the cause given for death in more than 40 per cent of cases 
beyond the rate for infants of all other nationalities combined. 
The German rate here is 238 per 10,000 births as against 159 
for all nationalities combined. 


Philadelphia. Austin O'MALLEY. 


Attacking False Gods 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We Catholics who are eager to have the Church of God bring 
mankind under her gentle sway are dismayed to see wave after 
wave of bigotry sweep over the land. We know too that this 
hatred of the Catholic Church is fostered through the great 
secular newspapers and other periodicals. Were it not for the 
preaching of anti-Catholic gospel in news items, editorials and 
stories, the Menace and papers of a similar ilk would do little 
harm. 

Many laudable means have been suggested to counteract this 
bigotry. Catholic papers, periodicals and truth societies have 
sprung into existence. Anti-Catholic writers have been an- 
swered in the public press. Catholic-defense societies have been 
formed, and these societies are being federated. At present 
there is a universal desire for a Catholic press. I have noted 
that some Catholics have written private letters to editors with 
very satisfactory results. 

I wish to suggest a means of counteracting the evil, which I 
know has been used before, but not to the extent to which it 
might be. It would seem that the old axiom, “ Prevention is 
better than cure,” should provide a strong incentive to grappling 
with calumny and lying at the fountain-heads. Vigorous de- 
nunciation or condemnation of men as bigots through our Cath- 
olic press or the public press will not accomplish all. In fact 
our denunciations are apt to make them more vindictive and 
reckless in their writings. The little experience which I have 
had has proven to me that the quiet method of dealing with 
anti-Catholic writers by personal interviews is very satisfactory. 
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In the city near which I am located I have gone to some of 
these anti-Catholic editors and contributors, and talked to them 
with calmness and without bitterness. In spite of their public 
profession of hatred of clericalism, I have found them very 
courteous and they respectfully addressed me as “ Father.” My 
second step was to point out to them that I credited them with 
sincerity and presumed that they desired to be fair. Proceed- 
ing without bitterness I explained the position of the Church 
or Catholic doctrine on the points discussed, dropping here and 
there a quotation from the words of Our Lord, and suggest- 
ing to them some good Catholic author. I reasoned with them 
and answered their questions, even the most absurd, with seri- 
ousness. The net result of these interviews was that at least 
for a while their pens were not so busy in the anti-Catholic 
tirade. Needless to say, if we are to cope with bigotry we 
need the tact of St. Paul. In the temple at Athens he did not 
attack the false gods, but directed the attention of those present 
to the unknown God, the true God. 

These writers are the teachers of the people, their philosoph- 
ers, theologians and oracles. The unthinking mass follow them 
and are swayed by them. Much good can be accomplished by 
preaching the Gospel of Christ to these men individually. Work 
among them might have results equivalent of the work of a 
director of a seminary. I have adopted these writers in my 
locality in my new seminary of theology. I do not at pres- 
ent expect to transform them into Apostles, but at least I hope 
to keep them as far as possible within the bounds of truth. 

It seems to me that if this method were adopted in every 
city, if one or two priests in the smaller cities and more in the 
larger cities, would devote themselves to this work, there would 
be launched a continental mission of great magnitude. It 
might be well, however, that any priest who undertakes such 
apostolic work should prepare himself by prayer and study. It 
is no small task to preach the Gospel of Christ to these teach- 
ers of men, and only he who studies and is fortified with God’s 
help can hope for success. Any one who goes into this work 
will be surprised to find that beneath the great mass of bigotry, 
heresy and hatred, the very men who are piling it up are often 
seeking for the truth. In the awful confusion of their sur- 
roundings they do not know where to find it. When we ap- 
proach them in their frenzied state we should be extremely 
charitable and patient in dealing with them. 


Montreal. A. G.?. 


Leadership and Publicity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Muttkowski’s article on “Leadership and Publicity” is 
very telling and no doubt expresses a very general sentiment. 
However, I should like to read a further article on the subject 
tracing the cause of the apathy and lack of organization on the 
part of Catholics with regard to the promotion of the Catholic 


press. If the cause can be determined perhaps the apathy can 


be removed and the organization be brought about. Let the 
ax be laid to the root. 
Indianapolis, Ind. M. M. C. 


Some “ Preciosities” of Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few words are overworked nowadays. I had them listed 
in a notebook which I lost, so I must confine my complaint to 
the case of the three words “and,” “ book” and “ quality.” Out- 
side the Bible I hate to see a paragraph beginning with “and.” 
It gives the impression of candy with your beefsteak. One 
could bow before the authority of an Arnold or a Pater in the 
extremely rare cases in which they start their paragraphs with 
a sugary “and;” but it is ridiculous for amateur scribblers 
to affect the languid pose of those Olympians. Possibly there 
is another influence urging to the overwork of this abused 


conjunction. It may, perhaps, come from the Bible. Webster 

















is authority for the statement that translators of the Protestant 
Bible started the bad habit of lopping off the final “s” from 
the good old Anglo-Saxon word “towards.” You can tell that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is not an American from the brazen way 
in which she calls one of her latest works “ Towards the Goal” 
not “Toward the Goal.” If there be any other reason than 
blatant and unctuous New Englandism for curtailing the word, 
the present deponent does not know it. The word “and” at 
the beginning of a paragraph may, for all I know, sound 
similarly devout in the ears of the elect, like that pious word 
“ Mesopotamia.” 

As to the word “ Book,” I verily believe that Charles Lamb, 
if he were alive today, would enlarge his list of “ Biblia-a- 
Biblia ”—books that are not books. If I were a publisher bring- 
ing out one of George Eliot’s novels divided into three or four 
“ books,” and if the man I hired to praise it for me presumed 
to call the whole thing “an epoch-making book” or “a book of 
rare charm,” or a “sincere” or “veracious” or “ daring” book 
or any other kind of “book,” I would simply blue-pencil the 
“Book” part of the shop-soiled advertisement and make the 
writer call it what it is, a novel. If he dared to call a three- 
volume novel “a book,” when there are at least three books 
in it in one sense and five or six books (Book 1, Book 2, Book 
3, etc.) plainly marked by the author, in another, I would amend 
his copy without compunction. What is to be done to a man 
who refers to a sixteen-volume encyclopedia as “a book”? He 
ought to be condemned to bind the whole sixteen into one 
volume, just to teach him that straightforward English is better 
than ungainly aping of the fads of the coteries. And that is 
exactly what the advertising agents who write so much of our 
“criticism ” are doing; they simply affect the mannerisms of the 
Paters and the Jameses and the Arnolds. There are six books 
of Euclid, to say the least of it, and ten or twelve of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.” Of the latter there are at least seven, to my 
certain knowledge; I “did” that many at school, and no more 
because I hadn’t to. Let no man tell me Euclid or “ Paradise 
Lost” is “a book.” Why will men keep on saying “ book,” 
when they mean “ volume” or “work” or “story” or “novel” 
or “poem” or “play?” Just because it sounds literary and 
highbrow. And like all cheap jewelry, it is a misfit and dear at 
the price. 

Turn we now to higher game. Sing, Ye Muses, of the woes 
of the much-abused word “quality.” If on a desert island I 
found a stray page of print and it had the word “quality” five 
or six times, I would at once ejaculate: “H. G. Wells or I’m 
a bad guesser!” Mr. Wells is writing too much and too fast, 
and that tempts him to altogether unreasonable exploitation of 
this particular bit of literary candy. There is, of course, a 
legitimate use of the word to suggest certain elusive flavors, 
certain delicate tones and fine shades of things; but when a 
man brazenly talks about the “ feminine quality” or the “ irritat- 
ing quality” of his puppets, he indulges his depraved liking for 
mere jingle. I leave it to anyone to say if Wells and his school 
of literary “scientists” are not liable to the charge of curveting 
and caracoling and prancing round on a broken-winded, spavined, 
spindly, old Rosinante of a word like “quality.” The poor old 
jade should be turned out to grass till she recuperates sufficiently 
to bear up under any kind of burden of intelligible meaning. 

New York. A. P. 


The Sign of the Cross 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an exposition of Christianity made some centuries ago by 
Jesuits for the missions in China, I lighted on the expression, 
“Sign of the cross and other prayers.” This appears to imply 
the proper invocation with the sign of the Cross, “Jn nomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” Considering the 
great antiquity of that sign and its coincident Trinitarian formula 
so distinctly brought out, I have wondered whether Christian 
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archeology, or theology, ever applied the point in connection 
with the Greek Filioque schism? For I suppose the sign and 
its Trinitarian comprehension long antedate that schism. Unless 
it be straining mere fancy in support of serious argument, one 
would think the matter positively corroborative of the Catholic 
doctrine of “procession”; Christ crucified being here so in- 
separably conjoined with God the Father and God the Holy 
Ghost as an indivisible unit, yet of personal mediation, apart 
from them, while on the Cross. But at least the whole and 
undivided Trinity is implied in the sign and its accompanying 
terms, leaving no ground of implication for some restricted 
“procession” in the Greek sense. Pardon the presumption if 
this merely laic notion is void of substance. 
Mobile, Ala. 


The Distinctively Catholic American Anniversary 
To the Editor of AMERICA: ’ 

One of the encouraging signs of the times is the constantly 
increasing interest in the preservation of the records of our 
Catholic American history. An instance is the following ques- 
tion recently sent to the editor of “ Records and Studies,” the offi- 
cial publication of the United States Catholic Historical Society: 


WILLIAM Pricz. 


What is the distinctively Catholic anniversary, date of 
month and year, in American history? Let me explain: 
I am gathering data on American anniversaries, to be pub- 
lished shortly. There should be a Catholic event having to 
do with the United States, or with the colonies, aside from 
the discovery, an event about which there can be no con- 
troversy, and which is accepted by all citizens, including 
Protestants and all non-Catholics. Can you tell me this? 
I would accept your judgment, for, of course, these things 
often are matters of individual taste. 

The event should be one that stands out, and from which 
great Catholic development followed. I have in mind such 
events as the consecration of the first Catholic Bishop in 
the United States, or the consecration of the first Catholic 
church in the American colonies. These dates would bear 
more concretely upon the Catholic Church organization than 
the early missionary dates, which, perhaps, would be re- 
garded as fugitive events. 


In answer to this query the inquirer was told: 

A survey of the records seems to indicate that March 25, 
1634 is the date you desire. On that day Father Andrew 
White, S.J., celebrated the first Mass, on St. Clement’s 
Island in the Potomac, and the Maryland Colony was founded. 
From this event and this date follow in unbroken sequence: 
public worship; religious toleration; the first native-born 
priests and the first native-born religious, men and women; 
the Hierarchy; Catholic education, the first schools and first 
college; the first civic organization, St. Mary’s City. 

No other event having to do with the United States shows 
such development, religious, social and political as this. 
Perhaps there may be other opinions among AMERICA’s read- 

ers on this subject. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 
A Catholic Chapel at Annapolis 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A Catholic chapel at Annapolis, built by the Government on 
Government property with a Catholic chaplain appointed and 
commissioned by the Government; this is the just. proposal of 
Mr. McWilliams. It is the ardent desire of many who are 
interested in the cadets, as is shown by the beautiful letter of the 
mother of one of our midshipmen. Before calling on the Knights 
of Columbus, who are overburdened as it is, why not ask the 
Government to do this work? It has not been ungenerous in the 
past. 

To the relatives and friends of the “ middies” I propose the 
following: (1) Unite for concerted action. This meeting can be 
arranged by several of the cadets inviting their parents to visit 
them at the same time. (2) Seek the approbation and blessing 
of Cardinal Gibbons. (3) Write to Congressmen asking that 
prompt action be taken. (4) Start an endless chain of letters 
asking friends to write to their Representatives. 

Brooklyn. W. Forster SMITH. 
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Forward, with the Maid! 


RENCH veterans from many a glorious battlefield, 

French mothers and maids gathered a few days ago in 
Orleans to celebrate the anniversary of the day when Joan 
of Arc wrested that fair city on the Loire from the grasp 
of its foes. The old medieval town into which the Maid 
of France rode in triumph with her captains and men- 
at-arms and her chaplains singing their Te Deums, has 
never forgotten her deliverer. Year after year the arches 
of the Cathedral of Orléans have re-echoed her praises, 
and the most eloquent voices in a land of eloquent men 
have told the descendants of the burghers who welcomed 
her as an angel of deliverance of the tragedy and the 
triumph of the Maid of Domrémy. Never since the hour 
when the victorious heroine of Beaugency and Patay 
flashed like the vision of some pure and dauntless arch- 
angel through their gates was Joan the Maid so near 
them as now. For every French heart knows and feels 
that the Virgin Warrior of the Tourelles and Reims is 
fighting with them and leading their hosts to victory. 
The men of the Argonne and Roclincourt, of les Eparges 
and the Aisne, the heroes who are holding the line before 
Amiens and the bloody slopes of Mount Kemmel, know 
that she has been with them on the field and in the trench, 
to guide them to victory, to cheer them in defeat, ever to 
lead them on the sacred path of honor and duty. 

In her heart the Maid of France wore the lily of pur- 
ty, whiter than the snowy fleece of the lambs she tended 
in pastoral Lorraine. In her hand she bore the sword 
of knighthood as she dashed to the onset, more reckless 
of danger than D’Alencon, or Dunois, or battle-scarred 
La Hire, who galloped at her side. On her virgin brow 
rests the crown of martydom forged in the fires of Rouen. 
Virgin, warrior, martyr! The world can give her no 
The 


fairer title, the Church of God no nobler name. 
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men of France, the soldiers of America can have no 
greater inspiration than the epic of her martial story. 
She teaches that the battle is to the clean and the pure, 
that the pure are the strong, that victory cannot be won 
without suffering, that those who would be faithful to 
duty, to country and to God must, by some mysterious 
decree, be purified by suffering, and tried as by fire. 
Joan the Warrior Maid, passed through the fiery furnace 
of tribulation after she had felt the thrill of victory. She 
was as dauntless in her awful agony as she was resistless 
on the field of glory where her banner had gleamed in the 
forefront of the fray. Yet we love her more amid the 
billowing flames of Rouen than in the midst of the coro- 
nation glorious and the jubilant anthems of Reims. 

While her countrymen were singing her praises at 
Orléans a few days ago, the children of New York were 
crowning her statue on Riverside Drive with flowers. 
They were laying the homage of the great Republic of 
the West at her feet. For the Maid of Domremy, they 
know, represents the ideals for which their fathers and 
their brothers are now fighting with her countrymen. As 
they looked up to the Virgin of Arc, sturdily yet grace- 
fully poised on her charger, her sword drawn in her su- 
perb gesture of leadership and command, their hearts 
prayed that she might go with those they love to fight for 
them for the liberty of the world. From her pedestal the 
Maid sees a ceaseless tide of humanity passing at her feet. 
Before her stretches the fair river whose waters, as they 
broaden into the ocean, bear the ships that are carrying 
the soldiers of the New World to help in the redemption 
of the Old. As with the passing throng we see the image 
of the Blessed Maid poised there, harnessed for the battle 
task, we dream at times that horse and warrior have 
sprung to life again, leaped from the pedestal and are 
riding through the fields of France in the vanguard of the 
fight for justice and freedom. It is not all a dream, for 
we know that the spirit and the soul of the Maid are with 
us in the fight. If the soldiers of America have her faith, 
her purity, her unswerving loyalty to country and to God, 
they will surely conquer. 


The “ Monitor ” a “ Menace” ? 


T is a remarkable fact that the secular press no longer 

finds it profitable or safe to expose the errors and 
inconsistencies of Chrisian Science. Since the time when 
Mark Twain made his ruthless attack on Mrs. Eddy’s 
new religion, circumstances have greatly changed, for 
the sect has now become so rich, powerful and well-or- 
ganized that the papers are afraid to publish anything 
that will cast the shadow of a doubt on the wholly 
beneficent character of Christian Science. Many editors 
have learned by experience that if they are imprudent 
enough to admit into their columns anything reflecting 
on the tenets, adherents, or practices of Christian Science, 
they will enjoy no peace till they have published a 
retraction or disclaimer of their own, or else a long and 
spirited defense of the “ American religion” from the 





































pen of some zealous “ Scientist.” The lesson here for 
Catholics is so obvious that there is no need surely of 
dwelling on it. 

But Christian Science, we regret to say, is not content 
merely with defending its own position. For the official 
organ of the sect, the Christian Science Monitor, appears 
to have had a great deal to do with promoting the anti- 
Catholic movement in Canada which reached its climax 
in the riots that occurred in Quebec early this spring. 
For as we recorded in our issue of April 13, in summariz- 
ing the Hon. Charles Murphy’s fearless speech delivered 
in the Canadian House of Commons: 

The politicians were ably abetted by the ministers, who turned 
their pulpits into “ political cockpits”; by the Orange papers and 
by the Christian Science Monitor of Boston. By order of the 
Prime Minister the latter paper was placed on the subscription 
list of the several Departments of Government and paid for out 


of public funds. The papers were especially outrageous in their 
calumnies. 


Therefore since the Monitor has gone out of its way 
to assail the Church, it behooves Catholics to be on the 
defensive against the Christian Scientists. It is im- 
portant that we should realize the pitiful weakness of our 
adversaries’ intellectual position, powerful though they 
may be in other respects owing to their wealth and in- 
fluence. No short treatise will give the reader a clearer 
idea of the philosophical absurdity, the theological un- 
soundness and the ethical dangers of the religious system 
which is based on Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science and Health” 
than Father Henry Woods’s closely reasoned paper en- 
titled ‘ Christian Science ” that is published in the current 
Catholic Mind. “Every spirit that dissolveth Jesus,” 
says St. John, “is not of God.” But Mrs. Eddy’s 
heresy, as Father Woods conclusively proves, without 
question “ dissolveth Jesus.” He writes: 

There is no Incarnate Word, if the position of Christian 
Science be true. Take away the reality of material things and 
there was no creation, no garden of paradise, no fall, no need 
of a Redeemer. The Word of God did not clothe Himself with 
our flesh, for this has no existence. He did not walk the earth 
doing good, He did not suffer, He did not die on the Cross and 
rise again, for the earth, good deeds, suffering, death, the Cross, 
the sealed tomb, the Resurrection, are all material and therefore 
the delusions of “mortal mind.” It is marvelous that after 
dabbling in this diabolical system, Catholics can imitate the air 
of injured innocence assumed by the harlot in the Scriptures 
who “ wipes her mouth and asks, what evil have I done?” 


Is it because the interests behind the Christian Science 
Monitor clearly see that the only consistent and uncom- 
promising defender of Christ’s Divinity in the world to- 
day is the Catholic Church that that paper has assumed 
the role of the Menace? 


“Give Until It Hurts ” 


AKE your stand near one of our public or parochial 
schools tomorrow at dismissal time. Note the long 

line of sturdy boys, of demure little maidens. In them 
is the hope of our country, the future founders of fam- 
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Some of them, gener- 
Mtions yet unborn will rise up to call blessed for their 
works of love and mercy. 

Do you want to see these tender flowers of our race 
crushed under the heel of unscrupulous German invad- 
ers, who in glorious Belgium deliberately adopted and 
proclaimed a policy of frightfulness unparalleled in the 
long sad record of man’s fierce brutality to women and 
children? You grow sick with horror at the thought. 
But what are you doing to avert that day? Four years 
ago in Belgium it seemed impossible that such things 
could be. But they came. They may cometous. They 
will unless we stir ourselves to immediate vigorous ac- 
tion. 

Before you retire tonight stop for a moment at the 
bedside of your children, sleeping in innocence and pu- 
rity, guarded by love. Flesh of your flesh, bone of your 
bone, sent you by your Father in Heaven, you feel that 
their comfort and happiness are dearer to you than life. 
You have no doubt that, to defend their helplessness 
against brutality, you would gladly give your life. There 
were fathers and mothers who also thought that in Bel- 
gium four years ago. But there came a day in Belgium,and 
more than one, when the streets ran red with the blood of 
slaughtered innocents. What are you doing to make a 
repetition of that day impossible in any community in 
our beloved country? Germany will not change. So 
long as her policy, rooted in ruthlessness and dishonor, 
remains unchecked, there can be no guarantee for your 
home, your children. It is a policy that stops at nothing, 
which promises an advantage to Germany.. What are 
you doing to bring down to the dust of impotence and 
salutary humiliation an enemy which has yet to learn 
that civilization can allow existence to no nation which 
regards treaties and pledges, faith and honor and fair 
dealings, as worthless, as things to be disregarded if they 
block the path to national aggrandizement ? 

Talk is not expensive, yet it is not worthless. Talk 
that will cheer the “ folks at home ” and make the nation 
realize that we are expected to take a large and glorious 
share in the work of making the world a place where 
truth and decency are commendable, and not evidences of 
weakness, is always to be encouraged. But it is not 
enough. Are you giving your time, your money, your 
services, as far as giving is possible, to the furthering of 
our country’s cause? In the apt words of a Red Cross 
poster, are you giving “until it hurts”? That is what 
sacrifice means, and without sacrifice we shall not win 
this war for civilization. 


Social Insurance 


ENEWED attention has recently been given to the 
question of social insurance. It is one of the prob- 
lems that will confront us at the return of peace. Social 
insurance legislation has been proposed as a provision 
against sickness, old age, unemployment, invalidity and 
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accident on the part of the laborer. Few apparently un- 
derstand the real principles on which such legislation 
rests. In general it may be regarded as merely a substi- 
tute for an adequate wage. Hence it would seem to 
follow that in strict justice the burden of such taxation, 
in so far as the laborers themselves cannot reasonably 
be expected to bear it, should fall upon the delinquent 
employers in proportion as they are neglecting to pay a 
proper wage. In practice, however, such a fair distribu- 
tion of taxation is impossible. Hence we find State, 
laborers and employers all sharing at times in bearing the 
common burden of social insurance. 

The difficulty of an equitable adjustment is obvious so 
long as a living wage is not paid to every worker. Such 
a wage would include a sufficient sum enabling the 
laborer himself to make due provision for future emer- 
gencies and to pay in its entirety the full assessment of 
whatever social taxation might still be deemed necessary. 
To render the payment of such a wage normally possible 
for every employer the articles manufactured must neces- 
sarily be sold at a price that will enable the employer to 
meet any added expendityre and at the same time yield 
him a sufficient though moderate margin of profit after 
paying a living wage. 

In a word, no satisfactory solution can be found for 
the problem until prices, profits and wages are kept within 
the limits of a reasonable minimum on the one side and a 
reasonable maximum on the other, excluding alike all 
oppression and excessive gains. So alone can the welfare 
of every class of citizens be duly consulted: of the con- 
sumer, the laborer and the employer. This, we admit, is 
not possible without a certain measure of State control. 
But public control for all such purposes is in full accord 
with our Catholic traditions. 

In the meantime, social students must be warned, under 
present conditions, not to place too much confidence in 
the existing methods of State insurance for labor emer- 
gencies. They should regard them as a mere makeshift, 
a transitional stage towards an adequate wage which will 
free the laborer from undue State dependence. 

The latest revelations in regard to Germany’s social 
policies may here serve as a lesson, not, indeed, to destroy 
interest in social insurance, but to instil prudence. Ger- 
many’s compulsory sickness and workingmen’s accident 
insurance began in 1883, and her invalidity and old-age 
insurance in 1889. Yet we are now told that in 1913, 
after about a quarter of a century of this régime, Dr. 
Frederick Zahn, of Munich, reported at a hygienic con- 
gress that the number of paupers, or persons drawing 
from the public relief-fund, had steadily grown. In 
Berlin alone it had increased from 31,358 in 1891 to 
55,001 in 1909. Pauper burials were of frequent occur- 
rence. Similar conditions are recorded for other German 
cities, though government statistics were not drawn up 
or were advisedly kept secret. Social insurance neither 
stemmed the tide of discontent, as the enormous Socialist 
vote indicated, nor did it serve to prevent that worst of 




















economic evils, pauperism, which first appeared with the 
Reformation and was its direct consequence. The lesson 
in brief is that social insurance is indeed to be heartily 
promoted so far as may seem desirable, but must not be 
permitted to take the place of a living wage. 


Cruelty to Children 


N an excellent article in the current “Bulletin ” of the 
New York Board of Health Dr. Jacob Sobel dis- 
cusses the care of the “ pre-school age child.” All phy- 
sicians, he writes, recognize the tremendous importance 
of the first six years in relation to health or illness in 
after life. These years form “ the most plastic, most sen- 
sitive, and most impressionable period of life,” and yet, 
unfortunately, careful study seems to show that it is a 
period singularly neglected, or unwisely directed. The 
result is that we are spending annually millions of dollars 
in what is, to a great extent, an unsuccessful attempt to 
correct habits often actually fostered by easy-going par- 
ents in the days when Johnny and Cissy were too 
“small” to go to school. In Dr. Sobel’s opinion, “ It is 
no exaggeration to say that if the same money, time, en- 
ergy and effort had been, or could have been, expended 
upon the children of pre-school age as are now devoted 
to the school child,” the later problems of parents and 
teachers would hardly exist. 

This is only noting that in child training, as in so many 
other social and religious works, we have long been con- 
tent to adopt the old policy of considering the purchase 
of a Yale lock after the horse has been stolen. What Dr. 
Sobel holds with regard to the futile efforts to bring 
neglected children to something like a decent degree of 
physical health and comfort is almost equally true in the 
moral order. Bad habits acquired in the early years take 
deep root, and in their growth darken the child’s whole 
being. If little Polly is allowed to “ have her own way ” 
during the first six years of her interesting existence, it 
is to be feared that all the wisdom of Froebel, even when 
applied by the wisest and most devoted of teachers, will 
fail to bring her at school to a proper realization of the 
fact that in this world of many minds and clashing inter- 
ests obedience and generosity are absolute necessities. 
And for the permanence of these early evil impressions, 
over-indulgent parents must bear the burden of guilt. 

To yield to a child’s impulses, whims, hasty desires, is 
not kindness, but sheer cruelty. If parents could by some 
device be brought to admit this truth and to act upon it, 
there would be good reason to believe that in time we 
might dispense with the majority of our penal and, 
eleemosynary institutions. “I know I’m foolish,” re- 
marked a young mother, “ but when Johnny cries I just 
can’t refuse to give him what he wants.” “Not foolish, 
my dear,” observed an elderly lady, whose seven boys 
and girls are now making the world a better place to live 
in, “ not foolish, because you really do know better. Per- 
haps the more correct term is ‘ cruel.’” 











AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY OF TODAY 


EALOUS Catholics who feel that’ it is high time the Church 

in America began to produce numerous vocations for the 
foreign missions will rejoice at the appearance of “A Memoir 
of William A. Stanton, S.J.” (Herder, $1.25), a very readable 
volume in which his close friend and fellow-religious, Father 
William T. Kane, now a chaplain at the front, has drawn an 
engaging portrait of a thoroughly “human” young Missouri 
Jesuit who cheerfully devoted his life to evangelizing the In- 
dians of British Honduras, and who died at the age of forty, 
only eight years ago. The biography of Father Stanton is a 
book which should help awaken in the hearts of our seminarians 
and novices a desire for the foreign missions, and a volume 
too which should make its American Catholic readers proud of 
their countryman and of their religion. 

The subject of Father Kane’s memoir was born in Staunton, 
Ill., February 28, 1870. He was a fine manly boy of unostenta- 
tious piety and solid faith who after a course at the Academy 
of St. Louis University, entered the novitiate at Florissant, Mo., 
at the age of eighteen. After the years of his early training, 
devoted to making the young Jesuit’s ascetical, classical and 
philosophical studies, during which he also developed his inter- 
est in the phenomena of natural history, subsequently such a 
striking characteristic of him, he began his period of teaching 
in Chicago and finished it in Belize, British Honduras, where 
the call to the missionary’s life was first heard and heeded. 
Therefore on his return to St. Louis in 1899 to start his theo- 
logical studies, Mr. Stanton determined to equip himself fully 
for the work of ministering to the spiritual needs of the Cen- 
tral American Indians. Our teaching scholastic’s three years’ 
stay at Belize also gave him excellent opportunities for studying 
the fauna and the flora of the country and he seldom returned 
from a walk without some new specimen to add to his col- 
lections. In vacation time he was accustomed to “rough it” 
with the missionaries, showing special interest in the snakes of 
the region and he won the distinction of having a plant he dis- 
covered, the Asplenium Stantoni Copeland, named after him by 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

But at the close of Mr. Stanton’s second year of theology 
an event took place which seemed to make his return to British 
Honduras very unlikely, for he was sent to Manila to assist at 
the observatory there while preparing for ordination. On his 
way to the Philippines, Stanton stopped at Honolulu and thus 
describes a swimming race he won from a “gigantic” naval 
officer : 





Off we started, observed of all observers. The naval man 
shot out from the line like a cannon-ball, but before he had 
gone fifty yards I was with him neck and neck, and at the 
goal found him more than fifty feet in the rear. When he 
climbed up on the platform, he caught my hand and con- 
gratulated me and said: “Padre, I’ve raced against dozens 
of first-class swimmers in the East, many of them with big 
reputations, and have never been beaten until this moment. 
I'll be hanged if I ever saw such a powerful overhand stroke 
in my life. 





Though Stanton found the Spanish customs prevailing at 
Manila rather soul-subduing he cheerfully went on with his 
theology and his observatory work, experienced his first earth- 
quake which he vividly describes, continued his natural-history 
studies, discovering in Manila sixty-seven new varieties of 
hymenopterous insects, took an occasional fall out of the de- 
famers of the Church in the Philippines, and finally on August 
10, 1902, he joyfully realized that he was “the first American 
priest ordained in Manila.” As the cholera was raging there at 
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the time, Father Stanton soon had his hands full attending to 
the English-speaking Catholics of the city, and when the scourge 
carried off the American army chaplain, the newly ordained 
priest did excellent work among our soldiers, who were amazed 
at first to hear a “friar” speaking perfect American. 

The chapter describing the year of Father Stanton’s tertian- 
ship at the Santa Cueva, in Spain, his biographer advises read- 
ers to skip, but that they must by no means do for Father Kane 
gives an admirable explanation of the scope and purpose of the 
little-understood “third year” of the Jesuit and shows how 
wonderfully Father Stanton profited by it. Whenever free 
from his duties, the fervent American tertian was always to 
be found in the chapel before the Blessed Sacrament, and it 
was during those hours of silent prayer, no doubt, that he was 
confirmed in his resolution to devote his life to Christianizing 
the Indians of British Honduras. He had noticed, he wrote in 
the letter asking the Provincial to send him there, “ That Our 
Lord, when on earth, had always the keenest eye out for the 
chap who was in most need.” That poor ill-equipped mission in 
Central America, he argued, seemed to be the place most in 
need of a willing priest just then. Would Father Provincial 
let him go there? On Pentecost Sunday, 1905, the longed-for 
permission came and this is the way Father Stanton announced 
the joyful news to his aunt: 


I received from my provincial one of the most welcome 
letters I have ever received in my life. In it he tells me that 
it has been decided that I am destined to found a new mis- 
sion in the Cayo district of British Honduras, among the 
abandoned tribes of Maya and Lacandon Indians there. 
What greater favor could the Lord bestow on me than to 
choose me for such apostolic work! And what greater joy 
for a son of Ignatius and a brother of Francis Xavier and 
Peter Claver and a thousand other missionaries of the 
Society, than to be allowed to give his life and strength to 
save the souls of poor abandoned Indians in the forests and 
jungles of Central America! Well, it has been my con- 
stant prayer for many years that the Lord might give me 
such a vocation, and it seems He has heard my prayer. 


We next find Father Stanton at Benque Viejo, the center of 
his new mission district of more than thirty Indian villages. 
Without question he had a wide variety of deprivations and 
hardships to endure. He pleads with St. Louis friends to send 
him what is absolutely necessary for his chapel, he protests that 
he begs not for his “own house, but for the Lord’s,” describes 
how he is “ buried in these inaccessible forests and swamps, but 
perfectly happy,” announces casually that “ within last two days 
had thirty-seven ‘jiggers’ extracted from my feet. This tropi- 
cal burrowing tick is certainly a caution! Even one is enough 
for an experience, but this last dose of thirty-seven has ieft my 
feet as if I had put them up as a target for a dozen loads of 
bird-shot.” Father Stanton’s particular field, his biographer 
avers, was “ easily the hardest in the mission,” its material con- 
ditions being the worst, its people the rudest and its extent the 
greatest. His missionary journeys were long, wearisome and 
perilous, and made through a “dreary silent land, heavy, sod- 
den, lonely; a more frightful desert because of its wild exuber- 
ance of listless, sleepy life.” Yet to read Father Stanton’s bright, 
humorous letters, of which Father Kane has made such good 
use, one would think that the missionary was enjoying a series 
of pleasant outings merely. 

Father Stanton’s success with the natives was remarkable. 
God blessed his work from the outset. The Indians loved him 
so that in a few months he was known throughout the district 
as “El Padre Bueno,” “the Good Father.” He came to under- 
stand his people thoroughly and managed them with singular 
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tact and skill. To root out the chief disorder of the villages, 
for example, he refused to permit amancebados y concubinas to 
march in the Palm Sunday procession, the heaviest penance he 
could impose on the culprits, for the Indians dearly love a 
“function.” The result was that “after Easter the proclama- 
tion of marriage bans swelled to a remarkable number.” 

The chapter about Father Stanton, “the scientist,” makes 
particularly interesting reading. His eye was quick to note the 
innumerable incidents of animal life constantly taking place in 
the jungle and his enthusiasm for snake-collecting never abated. 
On one occasion, for instance, when caught by night in the bush, 
abandoned by his horse, with the necessity of traveling bare- 
foot, fasting, wet and fever-stricken some twenty miles, and 
with fifty pounds of baggage on his shoulders, he added to his 
burden a fine specimen of a boa, and staggered into Cayo on 
Sunday morning just in time for seven-o’clock Mass. A care- 
fully written work in two manuscript volumes on “ The Fauna 
of British Honduras” which Father Stanton had all ready for 
the printer, was very mysteriously lost. “ Perhaps God wished 
that the memory of Father Stanton,” well observes in this con- 
nection his biographer, “should be supremely that of a priest: 
a clean, fierce flame, in which there was not even the coloring 
of earthly matter.” 

Father Stanton’s career as a Central American missionary 
was a short but arduous one. The hardships he endured while 
successfully establishing the new mission station completely 
undermined his robust health and sowed in his body the seeds 
of an incurable disease. He came to the field of his activities in 
the fall of 1905 and early in 1910 he left British Honduras for- 
ever. On March 10, after patiently bearing great suffering, this 
valiant missionary passed to his reward. “ It’s good to go home,” 
he said. Wa ter Dwicut, S.J. 


GREEN AND GOLD 


Spring of the year, how soon shall you be gone! 
Flower of the field, how quickly, quickly fled! 
Willow and elm, that now green raiment don, 
How soon your bourgeoned glories shall lie dead! 


Youth of our life, how little while you stay! 
Youth of our life, with golden days agleam, 

How soon your suns are set, how soon away, 
Vanished how soon the glamour and the dream! 


Though green things die and time consumes the gold, 
Though through stark trees the wind of winter grieves, 
Though life creep past ashiver in the cold, 
Yet had our youth its songs, the spring its leaves. 


BLANCHE M. KELLy. 


ICARUS ALTER. 


Lines Written to Commemorate the Establishment of an Aerial 
Mail-Service between New York and Washington, May 15, 1918. 


Daedalus ecce novus mirandas suscitat artes, 
Ocior ac ventis Icarus alter adest. 

Remigio alarum densas evectus in auras, 
Fratribus ille geret munera grata meis. 

Murmurat en currus, ductorque repagula scandens 
Adspernit terras, caeruleasque petit 

Sedes, atque audax gaudet volitare per astra. 
Coelipotens Rector, te vehat ipse Deus! 

Quumque petes cursu Capitoli immobile saxum 
Coelo delapsus, navita, siste pedem. 

Icariam vinces sortem, felicior arte: 
Laudes et nomen, postera fama canet. 


Joun C. Revirte, S.J. 
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Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Lewis A. LEONARD. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. $2.50. 

How many know that there were six Carrolls among the 
patriots of the Revolution? Of course, the four less prominent 
have been overshadowed by the great Signer and his cousin, 
Baltimore’s illustrious prglate, but they were none the less sin- 
cere and stanch soldiers of freedom. It is strange too, in 
spite of all that has been said of the man who played so large 
a part in the drama of American independence, that up to the 
publication of the present compilation Miss Rowland’s two- 
volume life of Charles Carroll (1898) was the only extended 
record available to the student. Even a large portion of this 
was devoted to his correspondence and papers, and it was a 
book of limited circulation. In the January, 1903, volume of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society’s ‘“ Records and 
Studies” there is a list of 165 books, pamphlets, and articles 
in periodicals, especially relating to Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton. This list is further evidence of the fact that Mr. Leonard’s 
book is a most timely effort to do historical justice to the career 
of the man who “ranked next to Washington in the value of 
the services rendered the patriot cause in our revolutionary 
struggle.” 

To his task the author has brought the advantages of a zeal 
and enthusiasm born of Maryland family connections and a 
long personal association with Carroll’s own private secretary, 
who gave him practically first-hand information for this life- 
story of the great ability, industry and usefulness of the patriot 
statesman who was the representative Catholic layman among 
the founders of the Republic. The author is evidently not a 
Catholic, but he treats his Catholic material sympathetically and 
brings into prominence the value of Carroll’s Catholic educa- 
tion and the steadfastness that prompted the Signer to declare 
in his ninety-sixth year that “ What I now look back on with the 
greatest satisfaction to myself is that I have practised the duties 
of my religion.” An index would have added much to the use- 
fulness of the book for the many students that it is to be hoped 
will consult its pages. T. F. M. 





The Warfare of Today. By Lieut.-Colonel Paut Azan, 
Litt.D,. of the French Army. Translated by Major Jutian L. 
Cootince, U. S. R. With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $2.50. 

Those who have become hopelessly bewildered in trying to 
learn from soldiers’ books how a modern battle is fought will 
find in this excellent volume the light they have sought. For 
the author is an experienced French lieutenant-colonel who, 
after taking an active part in the present conflict, came to this 
country last fall to explain to the young men of the Harvard 
R. O. T. C. the theory and practice of “ The Warfare of Today.” 
He then gave them seven such luminous lectures on the subject 
that not only military men but even non-combatant readers will 
follow with ease and pleasure Colonel Azan’s interesting pages. 
He purposed teaching his hearers how to conquer, and that, too, 
without sustaining a profitless sacrifice of life. So he carefully 
explains, and illustrates with incidents borrowed from his own 
experience the modern “war of positions,” miscalled “trench- 
warfare,” describes the attack, the defense, the training of the 
army and tells what the proper relations should be between of- 
ficers and soldiers. The author insists repeatedly on the impor- 
tance of perfect coordination from one directing head down to 
the humblest private in the ranks if success is to be won, and 
shows that the appointment of a generalissimo for the whole 
Allied front, such as we now at last have in General Foch, is 
an absolute necessity. 

In a good chapter on “ Preparation for an Attack,” the author 
tells how valuable he has found the services of the Catholic 
chaplain for heartening the men just before an engagement, and 














describes how a priest on one occasion went before each com- 
pany and said: “Turn your thoughts for one moment to God, 
ask Him to forgive your sins. I will grant you absolution. Let 
every man who believes in God kneel down.” Colonel Azan 
testifies that every soldier in the regiment, “ Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews and atheists” went down on his knees while the 
chaplain absolved them. As Colonel Azan’s excellent book shows 
that he represents the best traditions of the French army, the 
volume is just the one our soldiers should read and any of their 
civilian relatives and friends who wishes to get an admirably 
clear and satisfying notion of what “ The Warfare of Today” 
is like, will find it in this finely-written and well-illustrated book. 
W. D. 


Campaigns and Intervals. By " Lieut. Jean GrIRAUDOUX. 


Translated by ExizaserH S. SerGeant. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
Serbia Crucified: the Beginning. By Lieut. Mrmuvtin 


KruNICH. With the Aid in English Idiom of LEAH Marie 
Bruce. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

The entry of the French troops into Alsace, the battle of the 
Marne, the invasion of Serbia, the fall of Nish—these are 
occurrences of the world-war that are distant enough in time 
to be looked upon somewhat more clearly, now, perhaps, than 
in the days when they actually transpired, looming the bloodier 
for all the clearness, partaking of the poetry, dread though it be, 
of emotion remembered in tranquillity. Here are written down 
by eye-witnesses and sharers, events that will thrill the world 
forever; the little details of war, that one reads not at all, or 
only between the lines of the dailies, are here written down by 
officers of the French and Serbian armies respectively, translated 
into English, clear and idiomatic, betraying no hint of the 
original tongues in which they were described. The French 
troops are painted in Lieutenant Giraudoux’s book in natural col- 
ors, they are seen to be at times not too brave, not too obedient, 
not too willing, but withal there are the brighter hues of their 
native politeness, their characteristic kindness, their French 
chivalry. One sees too, from the pages, that France’s people are 
Catholic, while pages teem with hardships to shame the peaceful 
ease of those who stay at home. “Five Nights, Five Dawns, on 
the Marne;” is a splendid chapter, and the last interval, “ May 
on Lake Asquam,” is idyllic poetry in parts, preparing us for the 
book’s interesting close, which tells us of the death of the poets, 
our own Alan Seeger, Hesslin, the German poet, and Rupert 
Brooke, the greatest of them all. 

The book on Serbia is more dismal reading. Armenia and 
Belgium have witnessed atrocities no more dire than did Serbia, 
though of the last’s terrible days and horrible nights the world 
at large knows less. Gruesome, indeed, is Lieutenant Krunich’s 
narrative of the retreat from his native land, of his last desperate 
stand in trenches dug through a cemetery, whither comes a poor 
distraught mother in search of her son’s grave, into which she 
topples—for it was part of the trench—hardly too soon, for 
shortly afterwards the dreaded Bulgars come, and there upon 
the coffin of her boy, she is shot and falls dead, her life-blood 
crimspning her old gray hair. This story makes up almost half 
of the book and is told with no restraint of style or emotion, 
contrasting vividly in this with Lieutenant Giraudoux’s story of 
the French, which is in the form of a journal. 

Ci & 





“The Dark People”: Russia’s Crisis. By Ernest POoote. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

“The Dark People” are the 160,000,000 peasants who must be 
reckoned with before order comes out of the present chaos in 
Russia, and in this informing volume, Mr. Poole, a young 


novelist, who has recently returned to America, doubtless gives 
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the reader as intelligible an account of the condition of Russia 
today as it is possible to write. He describes the various parties, 
the successive “ revolutions,” and the sporadic movements, the 
political leaders that have had their little day in Russia during 
the past two years or so, and explains the present condition of 
the army, the railroads, the labor market, the food-supply, etc. 
The author records that as soon as Kerensky agreed to restore 
the death penalty at the front, Kornilof ordered wholesale execu- 
tions of mutineers, entire battalions of soldiers being slaughtered 
by machine guns; their corpses then being set up in rows with 
placards on their breasts which read: “I was shot because I 
was a traitor to Russia.” Miners are now getting $6.40 a day, 
but do scarcely forty per cent of the work they accomplished be- 
fore the revolution. In only one of the villages Mr. Poole 
visited, did the peasants say: “ We are through with the Church 
and religion.” He is of the opinion that the Orthodox priests 
will have a restraining influence on “the dark people” and will 
keep them from becoming Bolsheviki. The crying needs of the 
peasantry, the author declares, are modern farming-machines 
and a corps of competent men to teach the people how to culti- 
vate the land profitably, for the Russian plow makes a furrow 
only four inches deep and that fact is one of the main causes 
of the peasants’ land-problem. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The April number of the Catholic Historical Review opens 
with an interesting sketch of “ A Self-Effaced Philanthropist: 
Cornelius Heeney (1754-1848),” by Thomas F. Meehan of 
the America staff. The Brooklyn Benevolent Society, founded 
by Mr. Heeney in 1845, now enjoys a revenue of some $15,000 
to $25,000 a year which helps to relieve the wants of the poor. 
Father Victor O’Daniel, O.P., then tells how Father Fenwick 
opened for Divine service on December 8, 1818, St. Joseph’s 
Church, Somerset, Ohio, that State’s oldest Catholic church. 
The Rev. J. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., who was ordained a priest 
last week, contributes to the review an excellent sketch of Father 
Anthony Kohlmann, one of the pioneer Jesuits in this country, 
and the Rev. Charles L. Souvay, C. M., has a good paper on 
“A Centennial of the Church in St. Louis (1818-1918).” “ Mis- 
cellany,” ‘‘ Documents,” ‘ Notes and Comment” and “ Book 
Reviews” are, as usual, interesting departments. 


E. F. Benson’s latest novel, “‘ An Autumn Sowing” (Doran, 
$1.35), is so well done that it will probably be ranked among 
the author’s best work. The theme is threadbare, but its treat- 
ment is excellent. A wealthy, ill-mated man of fifty, with a 
tiresome home and family, engages a young girl as a typewriter. 
An initial prejudice, felt on both sides, gradually gives way 
to esteem and eventually is replaced by affection, which, how- 
ever, is sternly dealt with as soon as the danger signals are 
recognized. The skill of the author consists in his delineation 
of the characters and his clever development, but especially in 
his careful elimination of those indelicate features which the 
general run of modern popular writers so ruthlessly and relent- 
lessly obtrude on the reader. Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer 
in her latest novel, “ The Villa Rossignol” (Herder, $1.00), tells 
how a fair Catholic maiden narrowly escaped being carried off 
to a harem by an unspeakable Turk and his confederates. 
In “ Winona’s War Farm” (Lippincott, $1.25), Margaret Wid- 
demer describes the way a flock of Camp Fire girls showed 
their patriotism by managing a farm successfully. 











Belgium’s honor is certainly safe in the minds of all English 
readers. Some, however, may not yet fully realize what she 
has suffered. For this reason Commandant de Gerlache de 
Gomery’s recent volume, “Belgium in War-Time” (Doran, 
$0.50), which Bernard Miall has translated, should be read by 
































































all who in any way feel the need or desire to intensify their 
convictions with regard to the reasons why Germany should be 
defeated. It is a calm rehearsal from the point of view of a 
Belgian of the whole history of the invasion and closes with a 
dignified but deeply impressive chapter on “The Soul of 
Belgium.”———Capt. Wm. H. Caldwell, F. A. R. C., has compiled, 
under the direction of Lieut.-Col. Robert M. Danford, F. A., U. 
S. A., a book of “Field Artillery Officer’s Notes” (Dutton, 
$1.50), which ought to prove of great value to new-fledged of- 
ficers, for the manual contains tables of organization, range- 
tables, and instructions on battery administration, field practice, 
target-bracketing, smoke-bomb practice, the calibration of guns, 
etc., ete———A valuable book for the little soldiers at school is A. 
N. Farmer’s and Janet Rankin Huntington’s “ Food Problems” 
(Ginn, $0.27). It shows the connection between “ arithmetic 
and the war” and gives boys and girls in the grammar grades 
numerous examples to solve and shows how saving food helps 
defeat the Germans. 





The mediocre quality of the undergraduates’ verses in “ Oxford 
Poetry; 1914-1916" (Longmans, $1.25), makes the publication of 
the book, in these days of universal retrenchment, a piece of 
extravagance. The stanzas entitled “ The Prayer of the Virgin 
Mary” are disgraceful and throughout the volume the spiritual 
note is rare. These anonymous lines entitled “ Epiphany” are 
quite seasonable: 


An hour of May for me 

Is true Epiphany 

When the birds sing to us , 
“Creator spiritus,” 

And in each little nest 

The Lord is manifest; 

When thorn along the down 

Is white with holy crown, 

When plover scream and swerve, 
Who their master serve, 

And all the brilliant wood 

Is breathing God. 

Now, no man may not see 

True Epiphany. 





Teachers and others who know the devious ways by which 
the young often come to the knowledge of things sexual will 
welcome “Innocence Ignorance” (Devin-Adair, $1.40), 
written in French by M. S. Gillet, O. P., and translated into 
English by J. Elliot Ross, C. S. P., Ph.D. We have here no 
mere manual of sex enlightenment but rather an accurate analysis 
of the various methods that have been advanced for dealing 
with this delicate problem. The author rejects absolutely the 
purely scientific method, whether collective or individual; his 
condemnation of the methods of silence and inaccurate knowledge 
is no less vigorous. The initiation of the will must always 
run faster than that of the intellect, and moral motives must 
be added to moral rules; otherwise a prurient curiosity is fos- 
tered which often leads to serious sin. Relying, therefore, on 
the principles of sound Catholic theology, the author proposes 
a method of strictly individual initiation, to be adapted in each 
case to the needs of the child and to his previous moral educa- 
tion. 


and 


Convinced that those of the middle classes in France are not 
so much irreligious as ignorant of the fundamental truths of 
religion, Mgr. Tissier, Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, has gotten 
out another volume “ pour les gens du monde” entitled this 
time “Les Croyances Fondamentales” (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 
All the great and important religious questions of perennial in- 
terest but which under the stress of the present war are de- 
manding more insistently than ever a definite solution are clearly 
and vividly set forth. As stands to reason, the answers given 
are not original with the author, but in his devclopment he has 
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shown remarkable tact and a great knowledge of the world 
and of the human heart. The book will be found fully as 
valuable for an English-speaking public as it is sure to prove 
for the French middle classes for whom it was written——— 
“The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost in the Soul” (Cathe- 
dral Library Association, $0.50), by the Very Reverend Bede 
Jarrett, O. P., will be welcomed by all who have had the pleasure 
of listening to the instructive discourses delivered by the elo- 
quent Provincial of the English Dominicans during his recent 
visit to the United States. Somewhat more dogmatic and some- 
what less practical than his ‘ Meditations for Lay Folk,” it 
possesses the same good qualities as his former work, which 
was so well received three years ago. It fills the need for a 
brief, clear exposition of the working of the Holy Spirit in 
the individual soul. 

Such a sample of unreason as “ A Social Theory of Religious 
Education” (Scribner, $1.50) would almost convince one of the 
biological necessity of war. The author, George Albert Coe, is 
an advocate of the “ New Morality” which was to usher in the 
democracy of God. Like a true fairy godmother to the youth 
that was to be, he urges the elimination of preceptive education. 
It must be turned into a game in which every danger of infring- 
ing on the personality of the child is by all manner of means to 
be avoided. Poor dream-babies! We were certainly very near 
the verge of things, so 

‘ . God be thanked who has matched us with His hour 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 


To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary. 


Among the new publications, at home or abroad, of interest 
to Catholics are “ Second Marriage,” a novel by Viola Meynell; 
“A Spiritual Aeneid” (Longmans); R. A. Knox’s story of his 
conversion from Anglicanism to the Church; “Coal and 
Candles” (Lane), a new volume of poems by Mrs. Helen 
Eden; “ Jacqueline,” a war novel by John Ayscough which 
Kenedy will publish, and a new volume of apologetics by 
Father Scott, whose “ God and Myself” has reached its thirty- 
first thousand. Dom Germain Morin, the learned Benedictine of 
Maredsous, discovered in the Wolfenbittel library a ninth- 
century codex containing thirty-three hitherto unpublished ser- 
mons or short tractates of St. Augustine, and four or five other 
miscellaneous pieces by the great Doctor of the West. The 
London Times reviewer quotes the following passage from 
the Saint’s new Ascension Day sermon to show that his hearers 
were accustomed to answer vociferously when the preacher 
asked them questions not considered strictly rhetorical: 


I was saying a moment ago that if anyone wanted to take 

from you either your money or your eyes, one of the two, 
you would choose to keep your eyes. However much it 
hurt, you would let go the money, not to lose your sight. 
Now, I ask you about these same eyes. If you can keep 
both your eyes and your understanding, that is bliss. But 
suppose you cannot keep both, and that you have to give 
the preference to one or the other, which is it to be? Make 
a good choice. You have to lose either your eyes or your 
understanding (mentem). If you lose your understanding 
you will be just a brute; if you lose your eyes you will still 
have your reason; you will be a man. Tell me which you 
would have. Which do you prefer—to be a blind’ man or a 
living brute? You shouted (acclamastis), you have chosen. 
How did you see that which you have chosen? What have I 
shown you to make you shout? Have I shown you rich 
colors or beautiful forms, vessels of gold or silver? Have 
I set out jewels for you to gaze upon? ‘Nothing of that. 
3ut yet you shouted, and by your shouts you showed that 
you had chosen. Now, that by which you saw how to choose 
is your understanding, your heart in fact, which I am 
speaking to. 
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EDUCATION 


Soulless Psychology 


PROFESSOR in the University of Cincinnati, Dr. B. B. 

Breese, has recently published a book which he calls “ Psy- 
chology.” According to the publishers, it was adopted last Au- 
gust by thirteen colleges and universities, including Dartmouth, 
Western Reserve, New York State College for Teachers, New 
York University and Iowa State College. The careful student 
will gladly concede that this text contains many suggestive, and 
even valuable, chapters. The author’s treatment of visual and 
auditory sensation, for instance, is especially thorough, and his 
exposition of induction and deduction is considerably above the 
text-book average. Furthermore, Dr. Breese does not follow 
slavishly in the footsteps of James and Titchener, but has the 
courage of his convictions in disagreeing with these and other 
demi-gods of modern “ psychology.” But with all this conceded, 
it is clear that Dr. Breese gives us a psychology that is essen- 
tially “ soulless.” 


ELIMINATING HAMLET 


F Dr. Breese were to write a treatise on investments, and 

begin by warning the reader that he must not so much as 
‘ give a thought to capital, stocks or bonds, no intelligent man 
would waste time on the. volume, Writing on the science of the 
soul, Dr. Breese follows that method in his university text. 
Mind, he holds, is not a permanent principle, a subject that 
thinks, wills, lives. It is only the sum-total of conscious states, 
and on this fundamental point Dr. Breese is very explicit. 
“ There is no thinking soul.” ‘‘ The core of the self is the per- 
petual background of organic sensations which with the instinc- 
tive impulses and activities constitutes the beginning of the self.” 
Soul, self, personality, thus have no real existence, and in Dr. 
Breese’s system, the phenomena presented by sleep, phenomena 
not without difficulties but by no means insoluble, are sufficient 
to relegate them to the realm of nothingness. He admits “ the 
continuity of self,” but believes that it can be explained “in 
terms of content alone.” And when he treats us to that bit of 
childishness, that a business man, on entering his office for work 
“puts on another self,” we are justified in asking whether, ac- 
cording to Dr. Breese’s theory, that same business man in his 
hours of ease would be held the lawful owner of all wealth 
accumulated during business hours, or whether during his busi- 
ness hours he would be held accountable by the law for fraud 
or crimes committed during his time of recreation. Dr. 
Breese’s psychology, eliminating the soul, eliminates self, and 
with the elimination goes all common-sense. 


THE Source OF FAILURE 


OW can so egregious a failure, in what seems a serious 
attempt to solve a serious problem, be explained? The 
answer is, simply, that Dr. Breese, like many of his fellows, is 
a victim of the closed mind. Professing to view all things in 
“the cold, unimpassioned light of science,” he in reality chains 
himself from the beginning to a very ignoble prejudice. That 
prejudice is a blind devotion to an extreme form of evolution. 
In addition to this initial prejudice, Dr. Breese views what he 
terms “metaphysics” with all the devotion that the evil spirit 
displays towards holy water. That no incautious student may 
take harm, Dr. Breese incorporates in the preface a solemn warn- 
ing against the subtleties of metaphysics. There is and there 
can be no soul. That is fundamental. Evolution, unlike meta- 
physics, has no place for it. All explanations which would sug- 
gest its existence are ipso facto, misleading and false. These 
are but a few of the links in the chain forged by Dr. Breese. 
There is another source to which Dr. Breese’s failure may be 
It is his ignorance of Catholic treatises on this and cog- 
The bibliography which he has prepared ex- 


traced. 
nate subjects. 


_ ing, since man has no soul to save. 
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tends over eight pages, and is noted for an absence of the great 
writers of the past. ‘‘ The very fact that any doctrine has been 
believed by thoughtful men,” wrote Coleridge, “is part of the 
problem to be solved, is one of the phenomena to be accounted 
for.” There were brave men before Achilles, and great philos- 
ophers before the day of Titchener and James. Plato and Aris- 
totle are no inconsiderable figures in the world of thought, yet 
Aristotle is mentioned but once in Dr. Breese’s text, and that in 
connection with a subject of no great importance. Although 
several serviceable translations are at hand, Dr. Breese does not 
seem to be acquainted with the famous Aristotelian treatise on 
the soul. The great field of philosophical research opened by 
the Schoolmen is likewise a terra incognita to the Cincinnati 
professor, nor is it anywhere indicated that what their labors 
began has been further developed by their intellectual successors. 


THE CLosEep MIND 


HE old prejudice “Catholica ignorantur,” “ Catholic books and 
authors may be safely ignored,” is responsible for the nar- 
rowness and absurdity of many a pretentious modern university 
text. A brief reference to books so easily accessible as the Stony- 
hurst philosophical series, or the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” might 
have saved many an aspiring author from egregious error. But 
Dr. Breese does not seem to be able to find room for even a pass- 
ing reference to Catholic authorities in his bibliography. Every 
important phase of psychology is treated with depth of thought, 
based upon comprehensive data, in Father Maher’s “ Psychol- 
ogy,” yet this important work is omitted. Other notable omis- 
sions are Cardinal Mercier’s “A Manual of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy,” and “ Scholasticism, Old and New,” by M. De Wulf 
of Louvain, both of which works have been adequately trans- 
lated by Dr. Coffey of Maynooth. Although the phrase “ meta- 
physics” seems to frighten Dr. Breese, nevertheless neither 
he nor his readers would be the worse for some acquaintance 
with the great work of Father Thomas Harper, “ The Meta- 
physics of the Schools.” The monographs of Father Gruender, 
Professor of Psychology at St. Louis University, are also an 
excellent refutation of many of the errors rampant in modern 
treatises on psychology. His “ Psychology without a Soul,” and 
“Free Will” should find a place in every college library. The 
omission of works of this type from the bibliography of a uni- 
versity text, is sufficient to indicate either the author’s incom- 
plete knowledge of his subject, or his unwillingness to direct 
his students to Catholic sources. 
THE Morar AsPECT 
ROM the standpoint of morality, an indictment of the grav- 
est nature must be filed against the ‘ soulless psychology ” 
current in our non-Catholic institutions. If there is no abiding 
principle in man, by reason of which he continues the same indi- 
vidual, if he has no free-will, if he differs from the brute, not 
essentially, but only by his higher degree of development, all 
true responsibility must cease, nor need man care greatly about 
the tremendous problems of life and the soul. The solemn words 
of Our Blessed Lord, asking what does it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his soul, fail in their essential mean- 
What effect will this “ soul- 
less psychology” have upon the individual's actions, upon his 
dealings with his fellows, his attitude towards his Maker? With 
God and the soul set aside, man’s highest moral development 
becomes impossible. Patriotism is made merely an empty name, 
for “soulless psychology” furnishes no valid foundation for 
an unrelenting sense of duty. Duty becomes at best a senti- 
ment, a matter of manners and custom. Those who know that 
this is the psychology taught to thousands of callow college 
students, cannot but view the future with the deepest concern. 
Reduced to practice this psychology is necessarily a menace to 


society and to the very existence of the civilized State. 
F. H. HamIton. 
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ECONOMICS 
The Garden at the Gate 


VERYONE can have a garden. The smaller the space, the 
rarer the product, or so it can be, with skill and interest. In 
mid-Victorian days, a hyacinth never failed to lighten the dingi- 
ness of the seemingly unproductive slums, evidencing in the 
midst of squalor, the tenderness and grace and shy beauty of 
its pale, winsome mistress, preferably a sempstress. In these 
bustling days a sandbox full of parsley in the kitchen window 
of a New York flat indicates the patriotic thrift within. Bulbs 
of narcissus will grow indoors in a forgotten vase, with no 
more care than an occasional watering. A patch of lawn, or a 
diminutive backyard, can with careful, intelligent sowing, be 
made to furnish a season’s crop of succulent beans to rejoice a 
hungry family, or a daily bouquet of old-fashioned flowers to 
bring nature within-doors. The man of large domain combines 
beauty and usefulness in his garden in a way that well expresses 
his own personality, for gardens, like eyes, reflect the soul, and 
he that likes them not must indeed be blind. 


A REAL CONTRIBUTION 


N OW if smallness of space should not deter the eager planter, 
4 neither should poor soil. There are some plants indigen- 
ous to every kind of earth. Lilies raise their pale chalices from 
gloomy marshes and the ravishing cactus flower makes incense 
of the desert air. Even “contractor-made earth,” two parts 
ground brickbats to one part rocks, with a sprinkling of top- 
soil one-eighth-inch thick, yields cheerful, common plants, like 
tomatoes or nasturtiums. Sunlight and soil are powerful allies 
of vegetation, but attention can replace them both. 

The hosts of “war gardens” that responded to the Govern- 
ment’s appeal last year saved millions of dollars for the garden- 
ers and tons of food for the Allies. They routed, too, the bare 
specter of want at the side of the approaching winter. This 
year the need is greater; may the slackers be few! The culti- 
vation of the backyard truck-patch serves in unsuspected ways 
It obeys automatically that man- 
“Use local foods,” and dis- 
Housewives 


the Government’s interests. 
date of the food administration: 
pense with any sort of transportation or delivery. 
will know that it obviates waste to gather vegetables as needed 
from the garden, instead of stocking the larder with a week’s 
supply, some of which, despite all care, are likely to become 
Then, of course, amateur production greatly de- 
creases the cost. Not only does Smith eat corn free all summer 
because he grows it, but he can buy asparagus, I will not say 
more cheaply, but less expensively, because enterprising Jones 
next door has sown a bed, and the provisioner must needs dis- 
pose of what Jones formerly bought. Indeed the only check on 
last year’s soaring prices was the increased production of the 
summer and the large stock of winter preserves, Should any- 
one remark on the corresponding large usage of sugar, be it 
known that nearly all fruits and vegetables are amenable to the 
drying process, which is even simpler than canning and fills the 
reserve closets with staples just as toothsome. Apricots and 
prunes, parched corn and dried peas softened again with water, 
will vie for favor with their syrupy, canned brethren. 
water method, too, requires a minimum of sugar. 


unfit for use. 


THE PRELIMINARY STUDY 


A ND then what merely human man can resist the joy of gar- 

dening? No one that has ever tried. “ Who loves a gar- 
den still his Eden keeps,” and indeed it seems to the initiated 
as if, in the terms of the primeval banishment, was hidden their 
own balm. Above all other labor, gardening brings health, and 
above all peace. There is the daily contact with the soil, the 
deep, homely feeling of partnership, and the keen relish of 
success, for gardening failures are at the worst but relative. 
There must be some response. The feeling of possession and 


The cold-. 
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accomplishment brings an elemental joy that nothing else can 
give. I saw a child once who had made a dress for her doll. 
A straight strip it was, gathered at the neck, with two raw holes 
for the arms. Yet she gazed at it with ravished eyes and the 
pretty clothes were cast aside. “Look! I made it.” I never 
fully understood that cry until my first row of radishes burst 
from their seed-leaves into little plants. “I made it!” thought 
I, boundless egotist that I was, and my pride outran my joy. 
The fact that they became tough and stringy, owing to poor soil, 
had no power to shake my high content in a thing that grew 
and lived by the help of my hands. The beauty of a garden is 
its other claim to our affections. The weary day becomes less 
sultry if its close brings us to a radiant garden that draws love- 
liness from its very warmth; while the racy whiff of vegetables, 
the heavy scent of sleeping flowers and “the despairing fra- 
grance of new-cut grass” is a rare after-dinner compound for 
insomnia. 

Plan the garden carefully. Before a bulb is planted or a drill 
made, have the entire yard mapped out, and take care that your 
personal predilections or artistic wishes do not spoil the scientific 
arrangement. Study the soil, and observe the sun; then plot your 
assault on nature as they counsel. Such obstacles as fences, trees 
or paths can all be used to further the picturesqueness, if not 
the regularity, of the yard. Do not put beans in the gravelly. 
borders; let spices grow there, and seek a rich loamy soil to 
make the former mealy. Several shrubs can be found to bloom 
well in the shady spots, so let your zinnias and asters greet the 
sun, 

Wuat SHALL I PLANT? 


¥ tous keep your ambitions within bounds. Do not attempt 

orchids when only irises are possible. A diligent reading of 
nature’s dictionary, the seed-catalogue, edited by spring, abridged 
by climate, will acquaint you with your infirmities, and suggest 
more than enough substitutes. If the garden is small, long- 
blooming plants are certainly the most economical inhabitants, 
and in larger ones, also, they should form the bulk of the 
planting. If even clothes are practical this year, surely gardens 
should be. Swiss chard, for instance, besides its delicious 
flavor, has the charm of novelty, and is an ideal vegetable for 
the home-gardener. The outside leaves are removed from time 
to time to make a meal, and the untouched roots perpetually 
send forth new shoots, until a day or two before frost—be 
wary !—the midrib is finally cut, and served like asparagus. 
Beets are a thrifty product because when you thin out the patch, 
the young green tops of the discarded roots furnish a tender 
substitute for spinach. Potatoes are unlikely vegetables for the 
small gardens; they are hard to grow, subject to pests, and are 
plentifully supplied by the farmers. It is a fact little known, that 
last year’s over-crop caused the food administration a good deal 
of worry. Nourishing leguminous vegetables are healthy occu- 
pants of any yard. Successive sowings of peas, bush-limas, and 
butter-beans, extend their comparatively short seasons. New 
seeds planted between the rows, while the present crop is flow- 
ering, will be in their prime when the others wither. A care- 
ful consideration of this matter of seasons will prove a great 
advantage to the efficiency of the garden. Quickly-maturing 
radishes will fructify the earth, where tomato plants are slowly 
rising before the latter’s leaves hinder their development, and 
the autumnal pumpkin is the proverbial bed-fellow of summer 
corn. 

Buy only the best seeds. They are cheap enough, and a poor 
investment at the beginning not only wastes the seeds and the 
earth, but the previous sprouting-time of spring as well. Last 
year there was a scarcity of seeds in various places owing to the 
unexpected demand. Do not let a recurrence of this unprepared- 
ness trouble you, for the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington will gladly and promptly supply seeds, advice and in- 
formation. Learn to look to the Government for aid in this mat- 
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ter, especially directive aid, for undoubtedly the Government 
looks to you for support in carrying out the wise and nation-wide 
movement for backyard gardens. A. McCtosKey. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Loyalty of German-Speaking 
Catholic Parishes 


N her pamphlet on the “ Registration of Women for War- 

Time Service,” Mrs. Harlan Ward Cooley, chairman of the 
Registration Department for Illinois, speaks of the opposition 
offered by Socialists and others to the work of registration, and 
then adds: “Several county chairmen write that the German 
Catholic priests were most helpful, whereas the pastors of the 
Lutheran churches blocked the work, in many instances for- 
bidding the women to register.” Catholic loyalty was likewise 
displayed in a particular manner by the thirteen German-speak- 
ing Catholic parishes of Philadelphia, consisting mainly of the 
poorer classes, who subscribed the considerable sum of $524,- 
400 to the Third Liberty Loan. “ What thirteen parishes of other 
denominations or other descent,” asks the Philadelphia Nord- 
Amerika, “have surpassed or even equaled this record?” The 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein has been consistently ac- 
tive in rendering intelligent assistance to our national war-work 
and issuing literature for our soldiers and sailors. 


A Laymen’s Retreat 

Journal 
HE Canadian League of Retreats for Laymen began the 
present year with the publication of a monthly review ap- 
propriately entitled, La Vie Nouvelle. The demand for such a 
special organ of the retreat movement, in Montreal, shows the 
interest aroused by this important work. The object of the 
new review is to preserve during the course of the year some- 
thing of that spiritual atmosphere created by the retreat and to 
supplement the lessons instilled during those days of silence 
and recollection. The three words significant of the purpose 
of the retreat: “instruction, piety, action,” have properly been 
chosen as an abstract of the program for the retreatant’s 
monthly publication. The “new life,” begotten and fostered 
during the days of the retreat is a life of zeal and apostolic 
activity. Hence the need of a more thorough understanding 
of the fundamental truths of religion as applied to ourselves 
and to that modern world in the midst of which our lives are 
cast. Hence, too, the further need of a more perfect compre- 
hension of our own professional and social duties that we may 
become potent factors in the conversion of the world to Christ. 
The work begun in the retreat should evidently be continued 
by the study of instructive and inspiring Catholic literature dur- 
ing the course of the year. La Vie Nouvelle is published at 
Abord-a-Plouffe, Comté Laval, Canada, under the supervision 

of the energetic Father Joseph P. Archambault, S.J. 


Increase of Seven Million 
Church Members 

HURCH membership in the United States has increased 
from 35,068,058 to 42,044,374 during the decade of years 
ending December 31, 1916. The following are some further 
details just published by the Census Bureau: the number of 
churches has increased from 212,230 to 228,007; of ministers 
from 164,830 to 191,722; of Sunday-school pupils from 15,337,811 
to 20,569,831; of Sunday-school officers and teachers from 
1,746,074 to 2,049,293. The statistics cover 201 denominations, 
thirteen more than were reported in 1906. Protestants, Latter 
Day Saints, Spiritists and various other groups number 25,691,- 
774, or 61.1 per cent; Catholics, 15,742,262, or 37.4 per cent; 
members of the Greek or Russian Church, 250,340. The Jewish 
congregations comprise 359,998 persons. The statistics obviously 
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do not agree with the accurately compiled figures of the Catholic 
Directory which gives the same year a Catholic population of 
17,022,879, not counting the large floating population of Catholics. 


Cloudland Mail- 


Service 


O N May 15, for the first time in the history of the world, an 
aerial mail-service running on a definite time and route 
schedule was placed in operation between New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, by the United States Government. At 
11.30 a. m., Lieutenant Torrey H. Webb, in a Curtiss type 150- 
horse-power biplane, began the Government’s cloudland mail- 
service from Belmont Park. At Philadelphia, his “ relief,” Sec- 
ond Lieutenant James Edgerton, took charge of the plane and its 
mail-bags, and landed in Washington at 2.45 p. m., three hours 
and fifteen minutes after the craft had left Belmont Park. The 
plane carried 2,457 pieces in all. In the pouches destined for 
Washington there were 960 letters and parcels, including those 
of Governor Whitman, of New York, and Postmaster Thomas 
J. Patton, of New York, to President Wilson. Modestly tucked 
away in the first pouch to go by aeroplane to Washington, were 
greetings from the staff of America to the faculty of Georgetown 
University. It was only right and fitting that since as far back 
as 1670, a Jesuit Father, Franscesco Lana, had clearly explained 
in his “ Prodromo” the basic principles of modern aeronau- 
tics, Jesuits should share in this splendid triumph of science, so 
one of the Associate Editors of AMERICA happened to remember 
the days when, under beloved Jesuit masters, he thumbed his 
Ovid and read how Daedalus taught Icarus to fly. But, against 
his father’s orders, Icarus would “loop the loop,” and lo, he 
fell into the sea, and the name and the waves of the Icarian sea 
still remind us of his sad fate. So the editor wrote and sent by 
the cloudland mail-service, a Latin poem, which will be found 
on another page of this issue, and briefly told of the happier 
lot of the modern Icarus, who was to waft his flight from the 
Statue of Liberty to the “ Capitol’s unmovable rock” at Wash- 


ington, 


A Model Lay 
Crusade 

VERY suggestive article is contributed to the Ecclesiastical 
Review by the Bishop of Savannah. A year ago a lay 
crusade was organized by him within his diocese to “ promote 
a better understanding between Catholics and the other citi- 
zens of Georgia for the purpose of maintaining the civil rights 
of all persons regardless of their religious beliefs.” A notice 
was sent by him to the priests of his diocese requesting each 
one to select two of the most prominent and best-qualified par- 
ishioners to be present at a convention for the formation of this 
league. Each Catholic society of every parish furthermore sent 
one additional delegate. At this convention a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted for the new organization which was 
there established. Among other important measures taken a pub- 
licity committee was appointed to distribute Catholic literature 
wherever it might be deemed advisable. As a first experiment, 
the following advertisement was inserted in ninety-five papers: 


Apnout RoMAN CATHOLICS. 


Get your information first-hand. Upon request we will 
tell you their belief and position, their practices and obliga- 
tions, their rights and duties, as they bear on civic and so- 
cial relations, public questions and good citizenship. For in- 
formation address 

Tue CATHOLIC LAYMEN’sS ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA, 
107 Ninth Street, Augusta, Ga. 


Besides the correspondence work which followed as a con- 
sequence upon these advertisements, the association from time 
to time sent brief items of Catholic interest to the Georgia 
press in the form of news letters or of direct letters to the edi- 
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tors. In the latter instance it is particularly to be noted that 
they commented upon the favorable as well as upon the hostile 
notices which appeared in the various papers. The annual 
report for the first year, drawn up by the efficient manager of 
the association, Mr. J. J. Farrell, gives the following interesting 
information upon this point: 

Through our members and a press-clipping bureau we 
kept tab on every paper in the State. Every favorable 
mention received is followed by a letter of thanks and ap- 
preciation from the bureau, and every unfavorable or mis- 
leading mention is corrected at once, with the request that 
the correction be printed as prominently as the false state- 
ment had been. This led to some interesting letter-writing 
with the result that today outside the Watson publications 
there is practically no Georgia newspaper printing anything 
against Catholics. We attribute this to the fact that the 
editors got tired Of having to correct themselves, and there- 
fore refrained from_ criticising, even though they could 
not find themselves willing to praise. 

In arranging its literature list the publicity bureau selects the 
most prominent and intellectual men of the State; physicians, 
lawyers, bankers, teachers, etc. Special assistance was given, 
through Mr. Benedict Elder, by the Knights of Columbus Re- 
ligious Prejudice Commission. Here then is an illustration of 
what an active laity, encouraged by its spiritual leaders, can 
accomplish in promoting the interest of the Church. 





A Protestant Soldier's 
Gratitude 
HE following letter addressed to the editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle for April 15 and signed “ Protestant 
Soldier” tells its own story: 

I am a soldier home from France on account of a wound 
which has made me unsuitable for action. Since I came 
home I have heard much of the Red Cross “over there,” 
but never once have I heard the name of a Catholic Sister 
praised for her work. My father is a Civil War veteran, 
and although we are not Catholics, has always made me 
respect the Sisters. It is to one of these he owed his life. 
He had been lying on the battlefield a day and night when, 
midst shot and shell, one of these brave workers rescued 
him. I no longer have to be told. The battle was over. The 
dead were lying in heaps. As for me I was unconscious. 
When I awoke I found two of these faithful workers bend- 
ing over me, and it is through their work I am alive today. 
The bravery of the priests on the battlefield, in caring for 

the wounded and the dying, has always been equaled by the 
devotion of the Catholic Sisters, whose names are written to 
the present day in the hearts of the Civil War veterans. 


Announcement of National 
Catholic Events 

HE 1918 convention of the Catholic Hospital Association is 

to be held at Chicago, June 18, 19 and 20, in the hall of 

St. Francis Xavier Academy, 4928 Cottage Grove Avenue. Its 
particular subject will be the standardization of hospitals and 
the hospital’s work in relation to the present war. Papers will 
be read and discussed by leading hospital authorities of the 
country and conferences of the executive authorities and heads 
of the various hospital departments are to be an added: feature 
of this year. Sisters belonging to Religious Congregations 
which have neither hospitals nor schools in Chicago should make 
special arrangements by communicating with the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association, Fourth Street and Reservoir Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. June 30 is the date set for the opening of the Cath- 
olic Summer School of America, at Cliff Haven, N. Y. An 
interesting program has been arranged and special attention is 
given to war conditions. The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States will be 
held at San Francisco, California, July 22 to July 25. The 
Young Men’s Institute of that city has been placed at the dis- 
position of the association for the meetings of the convention. 


AMERICA 


The closing meeting will be held in the great new Auditorium 
of the city, one of the most spacious and best-appointed halls 
in the country. The National Conference of Catholic Charities 
announces that its September sessions of this year will be of 
far-reaching importance in view of the new problems created 
by the war. It is obvious that all our Catholic charities will 
be profoundly affected by these conditions. The cordial rela- 
tions established between the American Red Cross and our 
Catholic organizations will call for a special study of the most 
advantageous methods of cooperation. 





Caillaux’s Secret Power Through 
Latin Freemasonry 
wth was the spell that cast about Caillaux, ex-Premier 
of France, the immunity which enabled him to betray 
French interests and prostitute the honor of France, to pile 
up an enormous fortune by gambling on diplomatic informa- 
tion, to engage for years in a huge intrigue against his country 
with an assurance and prestige that at the same time made him 
one of the foremost men in France? Charles Johnston, in the 
New York Times Magazine of a recent date, answers this ques- 
tion in one word: “Latin Freemasonry.” For years he had 
been one of its highest leaders in France. By its enormous se- 
cret power he attained to his immense political prestige, amassed 
a mighty fortune and secured complete immunity from the law. 
Mr. Johnston writes: 

We have heard, in this country, of “invisible govern- 
ment.” But, almost since the establishment of the Third 
Republic, France appears to have had the grim reality. For 
a great part of the time since 1870, the real center of power 
has been, not in the Palace of the Elysian Fields, the official 
residence of the President of the Republic; not in the Bour- 
bon Palace, the meeting place of the Chamber of Deputies, 
but in the Rue Cadet, the headquarters of the “Grand 
Orient "—the life center of “ Latin Freemasonry” in France. 
And in this Temple of Mystery in the Rue Cadet, Joseph 
Caillaux has been one of the Chief Priests. 

The three watchwords of this great secret society, as enun- 
ciated by its own leaders, are: “ Anti-clericalism, Anti-militarism, 
Socialism.” In following out the first, the writer says, Latin 
Freemasonry “has tried to impose upon France, not genuine 
religious liberty, as we understand it in America, but a des- 
potism of atheism and materialism.” He distinguishes it from 
American and English Freemasonry in so far as it has elimi- 
nated from its ritual and teaching every allusion to “the Grand 
Architect of the Universe.” Its anti-militarism was in part con- 
nected with its Socialist affiliation. Caillaux, the friend of in- 
ternational financiers, involved in a huge web of German 
intrigue, at the same time posed as the champion of “ Interna- 
tional Socialism.” The latter worked hand in hand with Free- 
masonry in France, Mr. Charles Johnston states, and this 
affiliation developed a system of espionage which proceeded 
from the War Ministry at Paris and radiated through the en- 
tire French army: 


A system of espionage which had as its object to pry into 
the religious faith and observances of officers and soldiers, 
especially those in higher commands, with the deliberate pur- 
pose of discriminating against those officers whose religious 
nature showed elements more positive than atheistic mate- 
rialism such as commended itself to the clique at the Rue 
Cadet, who had abolished the “Grand Architect of the 
Universe.” The natural result was that ambitious officers 
strove to gain, not military science, but Masonic degrees, as 
a means to promotion. 

Under the Ministry of Emile Combes this system resulted in 
a grave public scandal. While the banished religious and priests 
were ready to save their country by the shedding of their blood, 
Latin Freemasonry was involving itself in traitorous intrigues 
and opposing the military strengthening of France. Such is part 
of the story told, not in a suspected Catholic review, but in a 
popular magazine section of a metropolitan daily. 





